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It took the world Thirty-Five years to profit from 
the disgrace of Fnglands Greatest Statesman 


) — the 41 years he 


had served the British Crown nor the honors he had 
amassed counted on that black May 3rd, 1621, when 
Francis Bacon waited in the House of Lords for sen- 
tertce to be passed on him. The court spoke: for hav- 
ing accepted a bribe, Bacon was to be fined £ 40,000 
— imprisoned in the Tower and forever barred from 
holding any office in the land. 

Thus at the age of 60, he who had been Attorney 
General, Lord Chancellor, and advisor to the King 
was an outcast with less voice in the affairs of state 
than the densest oaf that slept through a session in 
the House of Commons. 

Yet in the five years of life that remained to him, 
Bacon accomplished work more valuable to the world 
than anything he had achieved during his tenure of 
high office. For he amplified those philosophic and 
scientific works of his which were to become the 
foundation of modern scientific methods. 

But at the time of his death, their importance was 


not recognized. So primitive were printing methods 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 
LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 





that it took 35 years to print and circulate enough 
copies of his writings to influence either thought or 
experiment. 

Thus again in the 17th century was demonstrated 
the truism that man’s progress is primarily determined 
by printing progress. 

Today, the newest contribution to progress in print- 
ing is Kleerfect: the Perfect Printing Paper which 
makes possible at lower prices than ever before print- 
ing of equally high quality on both sides of the same 
sheet. For in Kleerfect, apparent two-sidedness of 
surface, and color is eliminated. Moreover, Kleer- 
fect’s new and neutral color adds effectiveness to the 
reproduction of illustrations in one to four colors... 
its strength meets the requirements of the fastest 
presses...its opacity prevents show-through...its ink 
affinity insures clean-cut impressions at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it 
to yourself to see samples of printing on Kleerfect. 
A request to our advertising office in Chicago will 


bring them to you. 
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MORE MFURMATION 
AT AN EARLIER DATE 


with Punched Card 
Accounting 


The widespread improvement in business is today 
placing increased emphasis on the importance of 
accuracy and speed in business management. Ac- 
counting methods must be stepped up to meet the 
needs of increased activity. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Machines are ideally suited to present day 
requirements. Through the medium of punched 
cards, these machines automatically produce 
up-to-the-minute facts and figures concerning 
any phase or branch of your business. 


With the Electric Accounting Method you can have 
detailed analyses of sales, finished stock, payroll or 
any other function. These will be available prompt- 
ly after the close of any period. You can keep 
accurate account of costs, depreciation or work in 
process. You can obtain special reports and statis- 
tical records which furnish a means of constant 
control, 


Let us send you detailed information regarding 
this modern accounting method which today is 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





serving thousands of businesses of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the world. 


A Complete Accounting Service 


Any business, regardless of size, can enjoy the ac- 
curacy and speed of the International Electric 
Accounting Method by a permanent installation of 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Machines or by employing the International 
Business Machines Service Bureau. Branches of 
this bureau are located in all principal cities. They 
will work with you on a time or complete job basis. 


International Business Machines include 
International Electric Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Machines, International Time 
Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Inter- 
national Central Control Radio, Music and 
Speech Equipment, International Industrial 
Scales, International Electric Writing Ma- 
chines and the new Proof Machine for 
Banks. Write for detailed information. 





BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Robust at 40—but After 40— 
What? 


What Is Your Chair Doing 
to Your Body? 


After 40, the symmetry and health of an 
executive’s body will be largely deter- 
mined by his office sitting habits. Spend- 
ing more than one-fourth of each 24 hours 
at a desk, precautions are necessary to 
prevent ailments common to middle age. 


November, 








Man is provided with abdominal walls of 
several layers of reinforced muscles, but 
sitting in the customary office chair day 


after day weakens them until they no 
longer hold in place the organs depend- 
ent upon their support. Result: A mal- 
formed torso—a depression here, a com- 
pensating bulge there—and crowded vital 
organs and ill health. 


DoMore has designed chairs that enable 
an executive to sit comfortably upright. 


At the same time they provide gentle, 
positive abdominal muscle exercise, and 
help a man retain the physical proportions 
of youth and good health. 


Dr. Garner tells how you can sit at your 
desk and get abdominal muscle exercise. 
Use the coupon below—no cost or obli- 
gation. 


Send a Do /More Executive Chair to Your Best Friend— 
A Most Appropriate Christmas Gift 


DoMORE CHAIR COMPANY, 


Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 
1103 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Affiliated With 
DoMore Chair Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 


Inc. 
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Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, ‘‘A Twenty-year Old 
Body at the Age of Fifty.’". DoMore Chair 
Company, Inc., 1103 Monger Building, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


The Masterpiece above— 
the Woodfield below—both 
designed for executives’ 
comfort and abdominal 
muscle building exercise. 
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Where Do You Get Ideas? 


T WAS once the vogue to ornament the foyers 

of banks and office buildings with appropriate 

quotations. That was about the time we were 

planning our present building in Ravenswood, 
so it was not unnatural that one of the staff proposed 
a panel in the lobby to carry this quotation from 
Carlyle: 


That man is the most original who is able 
to adapt from the greatest number of sources 


The quotation seemed so pregnant with truth, so 
well fitted to an organization functioning as a clear- 
ing house for business ideas, that the proposal was 
given a unanimous vote of approval. But as so fre- 
quently happens in planning office buildings, it got 
lost in the shuffle. It never got beyond the blue print 
stage. The panel is out there in the hall. But the 
motto exists only in our minds. 

I wish I could transplant it to the minds of readers 
of American Business and System because I think 
it has a very definite relation to business achieve- 
ment. Too many of us spurn the other man’s ideas. 
We boast of being quite capable of creating our own. 
We admit the need of ideas. We know that what we 
take out of a business in the way of profits, depends 
upon the ideas we put into it. But we forget that 
our capacity to create ideas is not so much a matter 
of originality, as it is maintaining sources of infor- 
mation to stimulate creative thinking. 

Your brain—my brain—is very much like an auto- 
mobile engine. It is just so much steel and iron until 
fired by a spark. Something must start it. I heard 
of a playwright who pasted pictures of queer situa- 
tions and characters on a revolving drum. When he 
was working on a play and ran out of ideas, he 
would take out this drum, give it a spin, and the 
parade of ideas would start his creative cells perco- 
lating. Some advertising writers read detective stories 
for the same reason. Good ideas don’t just come; 
they are usually the evolution of other ideas. 

I am not proposing the use of an idea wheel for 
business executives. It wouldn’t be quite the thing 
to have on your desk in the office. But I would like 
to remind readers of this magazine who complain 
about the dearth of articles dealing with their par- 
ticular business, that the real value of a business 
magazine is not to provide ready-to-use ideas but to 
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parade before them a variety of ideas and methods 
successfully used by others for the deliberate purpose 
of stimulating creative thinking. 

Take the series of articles which Eugene Whit- 
more is writing about: “The Packer Who Dared to 
Be Different.” Some insurance men will pass these 
articles up. They will say, “What has the packing 
business got to do with insurance?” Meat packing 
has little in common with’insurance, yet there are 
seven different ideas in this series which, if given a 
coat of new paint, can be used effectively to sell 
insurance or anything else. 

As a matter of fact some of the most powerful ideas 
in American business have been lifted out of other 
fields of industry. The idea underlying the success of 
a great cash register business had its origin in selling 
coal at retail. A world-famous automobile business 
adopted one of its best sales ideas from the millinery 
field. A successful publishing business was built 
around the idea of selling postage stamps on approval. 
The turning point in the growth of a hotel chain was 
a simple idea used in marketing plumbing supplies! 

The biggest thing in business today is an IDEA. 
It may mean the difference between success and 
failure; between profits and losses. It is the spring- 
board to fame. It lifts men from mediocrity to power 
and responsibility. So why leave any stone unturned, 
any avenue of information unused, which furnishes 
us with creative energy. That is where you can make 
your investment in American Business and System 
pay handsome dividends. Get the habit of reading it, 
as so many business executives tell us they do, “from 
cover to cover.” It will help you to certain success. 


—J.C. A. 
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As the 
CHEER LEADER 


Fires the bleachers with 
enthusiasm—a properly 
designed envelope can 
fire your prospect with 


interest in the enclosure. 


Let us analyze your 
needs. Our Art and 
Advertising Staff will 
gladly work with you to 
develop better mail per- 
formance write or 


phone for suggestions. 





GAW- O'HARA 
ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
a 
Six Live Wires 
NEVada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 
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Do You Wear Specs? 
To the Editor: 


How many of your readers wear 
glasses—find it a little difficult to read 
fine print? 

Next, take a look at page 58 of your 
October issue. The “American Business” 
Map of Selective Markets looks mighty 
interesting, but I had to use a glass to 
get the meat out of it. Otherwise, it is a 
swell issue—J. O. Dan, Editorial Di- 
rector, Ahrens Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Daunt: The editors made a mistake. 
Because they could read this map with- 
out their glasses they must have thought 
that other readers could too. If any ap- 
preciable number of readers experience 
your difficulty in getting the meat out of 
this map we will increase the size. The 
editors will be delighted for all readers 
to express their opinions regarding this 
map as well as the type used for all read- 
ing matter in the magazine. 


Shrapnel from Schaphorst! 
To the Editor: 


I read with interest your “Introducing 
the Staff” and notice that you take a 
whack at free lance writers. 

Several years ago I wrote a special 
criticism of an article that appeared in a 
salesman magazine edited by John L. 
Scott. In my criticism I explained why a 
certain eight-page ad in Good House- 
keeping was no good—an ad that was 
lauded in Mr. Scott’s paper. I was right. 
The company went bankrupt and is now 
out of business. I recently called these 
facts to the attention of Mr. Scott but, 
of course, nothing was done about it. Mr. 
Scott is an editor and I am a mere free 
lance writer. 

Summing up the experience of the six 
men you list, I know it is no exaggeration 
for me to say that my experience tops 
the best two combined. 


As far as mileage is concerned, I have 
never before given that point much 
thought, but during the past ten years I 
have averaged about 175,000 miles per 
year. Being a free lance writer, though, I 
presume that doesn’t count.—W. F. 
Scuapnorst, Newark N. J. 


Dear Mr. ScuHapnorst: You are wrong. 
The eight-page advertisement was not 
lauded by Mr. Scott’s paper. He did con- 
gratulate the company for its courage in 
launching an aggressive advertising cam- 
paign in December, 1930, when most ad- 
vertisers were reducing appropriations. 
You are right when you say the com- 
pany is now out of business but we still 
claim that neither you nor anyone else, 
except the man who spent the money, 
knows whether the advertisement was 
good or bad. 

But what interests us in your letter 
is your travel claims. You are a modern 
Marco Polo, Mr. Schaphorst, for 175,000 
miles a year is approximately 3,365 miles 
a week, 52 weeks a year, or 560 miles a 
day, six days a week, 52 weeks a year. 
Do you travel by plane, rail, boat or auto- 
mobile? If by automobile do you use up 
one, two or three cars a year? And just 
when do you find time to write whilst 
averaging 175,000 miles per year? Awe- 
somely, we await your answer? Or your 
correction?—The Editors. 


Better Than “Old” System 
To the Editor: 


For many years we have been a sub- 
scriber of the “System” magazine and 
have enjoyed it very much. However, 
since this magazine has combined with 
AMERICAN Business we appreciate it 
much more. 

The “Office Modernization Survey” ar- 
ticles have been of particular interest to 
us and, thinking that you might have the 
past articles in print form, take the lib- 
erty of requesting copies of them. We 
would be happy to receive copies of the 
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past articles—E. L. Morrison, Ohio State 
Life Insurance Co. 


The West Reports 


To the Publisher: 


In behalf of The Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of this city I wish to express 
our appreciation for the attitude outlined 
in your editorial in the September issue 
of your magazine. 

We sincerely hope that you will con- 
tinue to edit Amertcan Business as an 
inspirational magazine to business. We 
consider it most valuable in its present 
form.—Harrison Matruews, Executive 
Secretary, Sales Managers Association of 
Los Angeles. 


® 
Licensing of Trade-Marks 
To the Publisher: 


In one of your books you state that a | 


trade-mark cannot be licensed to differ- 
ent firms, yet these syndicate bakery 
companies are more or less getting away 
with it. Any information you might give 
us on this subject would be appreciated. 
—A. B. Russer1, Potts-Turnbull Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dear Mr. Russert: Our patent and 
trade-mark attorneys report as follows, 
relative to the licensing of trade-marks: 
“The general rule that a trade-mark may 
not be used by more than one manufac- 


turer is subject to some exceptions. One is | 


where two different manufacturers use 
two trade-marks which are confined to 


non-overlapping territories. Another is the | 


instance of bread trade-marks used by 
bakers, for example. In general, a trade- 
mark cannot be licensed, and such 


licensed arrangements can be made to | 


hold only where the licensor exercises 
some substantial control over the quality 
and character of the products of each 
of the licensees who use the trade-mark. 
It must be a sufficient control to assure 
purchasers on a common standard main- 
tained by all goods carrying the trade- 
mark. Under some circumstances, the 
supplying of an important ingredient, 
such as flour, by the licensor would be 
sufficient; in other instances it would be 
necessary that the licensees be required 
to adhere to certain specifications.” 
Does this give you the necessary in- 
formation, Mr. Russell?—The Publisher. 


Cover Every Phase of Business 
To the Publisher: 


Last night I read American Business 
and System from cover to cover, together 
with your editorial, and I want to say 


that you are absolutely correct in that | 


your magazine should cover every phase 
of business, rather than one particular 
line, because any executive should be 
familiar with the workings of most every 
department. 

The September issue is chock-full of 














(de Cart! me your free Caslon Color Chart which shows how. 


SEND COUPON Name ae 


“THIS CHART OF 
PRINTED FORM COLORS 
HAS SAVED TIME AND 
CONFUSION THROUGH- 
OUT OUR ORGANIZATION” 


‘hon free CASLON Color -Chart has speeded up 
work for businesses of all types, large and small. 
You, too, will find it effective. Simple . . . practical 
. - - it prescribes the best color of paper for each 
printed form—organizes your present office or fac- 
tory forms by color. Every form identified at a 
glance by every employee. Eliminates confusion... 


saves time throughout your organization. 


Send for this free CASLON Color Chart (or ask your 
printer) and apply it to your own printed forms 
» -.and remember that uniform, watermarked 
CASLON BOND (in white and twelve colors) is the 
ideal paper for business forms and letterheads— 


crisp, characterful, and inexpensive. L 
ASLO, 
BOND 


Specify this watermark 





THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY, 1942 Field Bldg., Chicago 


I am interested in using colored paper for business 
forms to speed up routine. Without obligation, send 








Company 


PLEASE ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD 
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FOR ONE BUSINESS MAN 
TO GIVE TO ANOTHER 


HIS year especially you will want to remember—in a way which 
Doan not be misunderstood—those associates, customers, and sales- 
men who contributed to your progress this year. Competition next 
year will be keener than ever, and the good will of those upon whom 


you depend will be especially important. 


On the facing page you will find described three Personal Record Books by Dartnell which will 
be particularly acceptable this year. They are beautifully, yet not extravagantly, bound. They 
are a personal help which those for whom they are intended will find useful all through 1936. No 
other book that you could give contains the reference data which these 1936 books include; no 
other book serves the user in as many useful ways. Gold stamped with individual name on the 
front cover they make an intimate personal gift that will be truly appreciated. 


Three regulation bindings—imported red morocco with gold 
edges; black sheepskin with gold edges and leatherette with 
stained edges. A slight additional charge for stamping names 
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Executive's Personal Record Book 


HERE is hardly a question that crosses an executive’s desk not 

answered among the 200 odd pages of tables, digests, charts and data 
it contains. In addition, it provides 200 more pages for engagements 
and personal records. On a trip it serves as a place to keep necessary 
memoranda; helps him pick the best hotel in cities he will visit and the 
railroad connections between cities; gives railroad and airway trans- 
portation rates, etc. It becomes a permanent history and record of what 
he did in 1936—where he went and whom he saw; as well as his income 
tax and other financial data. 


Half-Hour Record of Engagements by Days 

Best Hotels, with number of rooms, 300 cities 

Record of Deductions from Income Tax 

Record of Monthly Expenses and Income 

Record of Notes, Dues and Future Expenses 

Record of Investments and Interest 

Air and Rail Fares between Cities in U. S. and 
Canada 

Record of Life Insurance Policies and Payments 


Mileage between Important Cities 

Peak Seasons in Different Lines of Business 

Table of Discount Equivalents 

Compound and Daily Interest Tables 

Federal Income Tax Chart and Digest of Laws 

Price Range and Dividend Dates of Leading 
Stocks 

Security Yields at Varying Rates of Interest 

Copyright Laws; Legal Protection of Ideas 


Desk Book Size, 5448 Inches, 432 Pages - - $5.00 





Business Man’s Year Book 


MALLER in size and less expensive than the Executive’s Personal 

Record Book but equally useful. An ideal gift for merchants, bank- 

ers, branch managers and salesmen who have their own desks. A full 

page for each day’s transactions, calls, appointments and expenses. 
Appropriate business motto on each page. 


Cash Discount Tabie 

Buying Seasons, Department Store 
Depreciation and Cost Table 
Spendable Money-Income Data 
Wholesale Trade, by States 
Interest Tables 

Discount Equivalents 


Page a Day for Appointments 
Daily Record of Cash Received 
Weekly Sales Summary 
Important Dates and Holidays 
Railroad Fares between Cities 
Retail Trade, by States 

Auto Mileage between Cities 


Coat Pocket Size, 4x64 Inches, 432 Pages - - $3.50 


You may send us, subject to return after ten days, the following Dartnell Personal Record Books 


Tue DartNELL Corporation, Publishers 
at the prices quoted in this advertisement: 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


$5.00 


. Executive’s Persona Record Book—1936 Edition (Sheepskin) 


$3.50 


. Business Man’s YEAR Book—1936 Edition (Red Morocco) 


$1.50 


. .SaLesMan’s Data Book—1936 Edition (Sheepskin) 


your position with com- 


In ordering please attach this coupon to your business letterhead and state 


pany; otherwise the books will be sent C.0.D. 











Salesman’s Data Book 


EW daily expense account feature makes the 1936 Salesman’s Data 
Book even more convenient and useful. It is full of practical 
suggestions for increasing sales. Specially ruled pages help salesmen to 
organize time and efforts for more calls, better selling in 1936. Sixteen 
pages of maps. Special 1936 feature: “A Rating Scale for Salesmen.” 


Unit Cost Tables 

Comparative Monthly Sales Record 
Handling Buyers 

Income and Tax Records 
Comparative Monthly Expenses 
Marketing Data, by States 

Causes of Slow Stock Turn 


Daily Appointments and Call-Backs 
Daily Sales and Expense Record 
Discount Equivalents 

Popular, Economical Hotels 

Credit and Legal Tips 

Profit and Mark-Up Tables 
Figuring Margins 


Vest Pocket Size, 234 x 434 Inches, 136 Pages - - $1.50 





SPECIAL EXAMINATION OFFER 
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FE WILL send samples of these books to an 


interested execut 


subject to return for full credit within 10 days. Be 
sure to state which binding you wish. Individual 


names will be gold stamped on covers at slight ad- 


ditional cost. 
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DITTO MAKES 
COPIES direct 


from your original 
























°o cae P 
m writing, typing or 
™ drawing... 
fan) OU use no stencil and no type 
when you use Ditto, and there is 
. no carbon to pack. Simply typewrite, 
s write or draw with Ditto ribbon, 
pencils or inks on ordinary bond 
it =spaper, take that original to Ditto and 
[=] = make your copies. 
~ Ditto reproduces eight colors in 
by «=6one ~=operation, on tissue or card 
7) stock, and on any size sheet up to 
20 x 32 inches. Ditto is saving money 
fey every day for large and small con- 
cerns in every line of business. It 
-4 = will pay you to investigate what Ditto 
ma = can do for you. 
ben 
fond / <s 
m Fxee: 
Writeforour 
eel booklet “Copies— 
z Their Placein 
Business.’’ It tells 
Q fully how Ditto 
will save money in 
du your business. 
aie 
- Please send me your new book “‘Copies— 
Their Place In Business’’ telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 
Concern 
=) 
Name. 
wha 
‘ Address_ 
_— City. State 
=) Nature of Business : 


DITTO, ine. 


605 $. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


‘DITTO+ DITTO 










| real information. I enjoyed the first ar- 


ticle, “Trumping a Big Competitor’s 
Ace,” by Roy W. Johnson, and I find 
that we can use a parallel in our own 
business in that it is not big but highly 
specialized and that every effort we have 
made toward mass production to meet the 
competitive situation of the larger firms 
has met with little success. How well one 
could follow the reading of that article 
by the one on page 38, “Follow-the- 
Leader Selling.” 

Then there is Eugene Whitmore’s ar- 
ticle, “Nash and His Methods,” and how 
true is that quotation of Mr. Nash’s, 
“The most money ever made in manu- 
facturing has been made in factories 
that are too small.” I do not recall the 
author of the following quotations which 
run parallel, “Mahogany fixtures never 
pay cash dividends.” “Brick and mortar 
have been the ruination of many a suc- 
cessful business that was built by an 
earlier generation.”—H. N. Fiscn, Sales 
Manager, H. J. Justin & Sons Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


Call for Efficiency Expert 
To the Editor: 


We are interested in procuring the 





names and addresses of organizations who | 
furnish office efficiency and systems ex- | 

| 
perts. The thought has occurred to us | 


whether or not we should consider the | 
advisability of having an efficiency expert | 


inspect our office, its equipment, etc. If, 
in addition to the names and addresses, 
you can give some first-hand information 
about the employment of such experts, 
cost, and the preferred organizations, we 
will appreciate that very much, too.— 
R. P. Day, The Colonial Finance Com- 
pany, Lima, Ohio. 


Mr. Day: Several of the larger manu- 
facturers of office equipment have systems 
men who are available for surveys of 
your office methods. These men are com- 
petent and well equipped to work out 
improved methods of accounting and rec- 
ord keeping. Then too, there are a num- 
ber of manageinent engineers, such as 
those who advertise in American Bust- 
Ness and System, who are experienced in 
recommending and installing improved 
equipment and methods. These companies 
work on a fee basis and their fee often 
amounts to only a small part of the an- 
nual savings that their recommendations 
make possible. 

Many of the larger and better known 
public accounting organizations have 
systems experts.—The Editor. 


* 
No Time for High Pressure 


To the Editor: 


I like your publication and the style 
of your staff writers, because they give 
you the straight stuff without any high 
pressure. I do not have time to read a 
lot of that high-pressure stuff contained 
in the many publications that come to 
my desk.—Cnartes Rossorri, Rossotti 
Lithographing Company, Inc., New York, 


| New York. 























Any order and bill- 
ing system can be 
reduced to ONE 
WRITING with 


DITTO... 


gee snare rewriting and re- 
checking, and speeding up filling, 
shipping and billing of orders—this 
is one of Ditto’s invaluable con- 
tributions to modern office efficiency. 
Ditto makes all necessary copies 
for the complete order transaction 
from one writing. There is no rewrit- 
ing, therefore, there can be no errors. 
The Ditto method is so flexible and 
widely adaptable that any business 
can use it and profit from it. A 
thorough investigation of your sys- 
tem by a Ditto representative costs 
nothing and may save you much. 


Free! 


Writeforour 
folder “Ditto for 
Order and Billing 
Systems.’’ It tells 
fully how Dittocan 
help to solve your 





order problems. 


WAHLSAS ONILIYUM JUNO FHL 





Please send me your folder ‘‘Ditto for Order 
and Billing Systems’’ telling how Ditto can 
help me solve my order problems. 


Concern. 





Name 
Address 
City. 








State. 


OLlLiId 





Nature of Busines. 


DITTO, inc. 


606 $. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


DITTO + DITTO 
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dustry. It marks the turning point in 
the sales of office equipment. Exhibi- 
tors report a larger volume of floor 
sales; more worth-while leads and 
more real interest in modern equip- 
ment than at any previous show since 
1929. 


Ir you were not able to attend the 
New York show you will find many 
of the new appliances on exhibition in 
the advertising columns of American 
Business and System, each issue of 
which is a national business show in 
itself. In the advertisements, as well 
as in the editorial columns, there are 
numerous ideas for cutting costs and 
increasing sales. 


WeE comMeEND to your attention the 
office equipment advertising in this 
issue. In writing to these advertisers 
for further information about their 
products or services please mention 
this publication. In doing so you will 
be helpirig us to help you. 
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WO sales managers were 

talking: “I wish I had four 

or five good, strapping 

farmer boys to go into my 
sales school,” one of them de- 
clared. 

“And why farmer boys?” asked 
the other. 

“T don’t know exactly,” he re- 
plied, “but I have always had good 
luck with young men fresh from 
the farm. It may be because farm- 
ers understand that in selling as 
well as farming the soil must be 
prepared, plowed, cultivated, be- 
fore the harvest. Some of our city 
fellows never seem willing to do any 
cultivating, or plowing or even any 
planting. They are willing to reap 
the harvest, but that is all.” 

There are plenty of sales execu- 
tives who are willing to reap the 
harvest but who are not willing to 
do much of anything that com- 
pares with fall plowing, with spring 
plowing, planting, cultivating, 
weeding, hoeing or any of the other 
gruelling tasks that must precede 
a bountiful harvest. 

This story is about a man whose 
specialty is preparing the soil—not 
in a literal sense, but in a sales 
sense. It is a brief account of some 
of the more recent methods of 
Oliver R. Hogue, for many years 
manager of lighting and appliance 
sales for the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. 

Some months back, if you had 
been in the rooms of the Chicago 
Lighting Institute on one of five 
evenings, you would have noticed 
many of the leading printers of 
Chicago gathering for a meeting. 
You might have made a quick guess 
that it was some sort of code meet- 


IDEA-FIRST SELLING 


OLIVER R. HOGUE, Manager, Lighting and Appliance Sales 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


Developed sroup-selling methods which successfully put 
the prospect in an “I would like to buy that” frame of mind, 
before the salesman calls. How this is done, and how sales- 
men follow up the preliminary work is told in this article 


ing, or a meeting to discuss prices, 
labor conditions, or some of the 
other problems that harass print- 
ers. But had you made such a quick 
guess you would have been wrong. 
These printers were not on hand to 
discuss any of the perennial prob- 
lems of the industry. 

As each man entered the room a 
polite fellow handed him a slug of 
linotype composition—a familiar 
object to all printers. When the 
meeting was called to order the pur- 
pose of the slug was explained. The 
speaker told how the engineers 
from the Edison company had been 
visiting many different printing 
plants in Chicago and studying 
lighting conditions and needs. 

They were told to keep the lino- 
type slug as it would be used in a 
demonstration Then the 
speaker explained how the meeting 
room had been equipped with two 
different kinds of lighting. The 
original lighting equipment pro- 
vided indirect, glareless lighting. 
But to show the printers the dif- 
ference between direct and indirect 
lighting a second set of lighting 


[11] 


later. 





Mr. Hocue (right) being con- 
gratulated on his 30th anniver- 
sary with the company. But that 
was nine years ago. Next year he 
will pass his 40th anniversary of 
service with Commonwealth Edison 
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One of the lighting fixtures de- 
veloped as a result of studying the 
needs of printers, before they were 
asked to buy 


equipment had been installed. This 
second set was direct lighting, the 
kind found in most printing plants. 
The speaker began: 

‘Now hold the linotype slugs you 
have in your hands and notice that 
there is no reflected glare from the 
slugs—no pin-point glare. Now we 
will switch to direct lighting—the 
kind most of you have in your com- 
posing rooms.” (Here the lighting 
was changed over to direct illu- 
mination.) “Now see those piercing 








pin-points of glare caused by the 
reflection from the shiny surfaces 
of the slug.” 

The printers were amazed at the 
glare from one small slug of lino- 
type metal. The lighting engineer 
then explained that the glare was 
caused from the rounded edges of 
the slug which actually formed 
small concave and convex mirrors 
that reflected the light right back 
into the compositor’s eyes, causing 
serious strain after a few hours’ 
work with type. 

Of course, some of the printers 
brought up the old objection that 
they had managed to stumble along 
all these years without improved 
lighting and they guessed they 
would continue to get along with 
what they had. The Edison engi- 
neer had the answer for that, too. 
He explained how it is human na- 
ture for a man to do a job, in spite 
of obstacles; to carry on with 
whatever equipment is at hand. 
“But this spirit, laudable as it is, 
costs money and we have a way to 
show you why it costs money.” 

At this point in the meeting, each 
printer was handed two proofs of a 
form of type. A number of care- 
fully planned errors had been pur- 
posely left in the proofs. The print- 
ers were asked to correct the proofs 
—once under the glare of direct 
lighting, and once under the soft, 
diffused but bright light of the in- 
direct lighting system. After both 
proofs had been read the errors in 
proof reading were checked. Al- 
most every printer had done a bet- 
ter job of proof reading under the 
indirect light than under the direct, 
glaring lights. 

From this point on, the printers 
began to sit up and take notice. 
Here was talk that had some meat 
in it—here were men who were giv- 
ing them facts they could sink their 
teeth in and assimilate. Here were 
men talking printer talk, with the 
bunk left out. 

“The pressroom is where a print- 
er makes or loses money,” began 
another talk. “Go to the back of 
your cylinder presses where a form 
of type is being put to bed. See if 


these isn’t a bare lamp hanging 
there. See if you don’t find your 
lock-up men holding a bare lamp 
at the end of a long cord. See if 
you don’t find a bare lamp laid 
right on the form itself.” 

The speaker then went on to ex- 
plain how the company’s engineers 
had measured the foot-candles 
available under such lighting con- 
ditions and found the light to be 
far from adequate. He told of 
accidents due to using these bare 
lamps under the feed boards of 
presses. And then he exhibited a 
special lighting fixture, designed to 
fit under the feed boards on cylin- 
der presses. Almost every printer at 
the meeting wondered why on earth 
no one had ever thought of that 
before. 

The speaker continued. He ex- 
plained how many printers have 
had losses from attempting to run 
color work at night. He showed how 
light varied ; how the engraver, the 
printer and the artist, all working 
under different lighting intensities, 
might all see color differently, 
work at cross purposes, 
spoilage and unsatisfactory work, 
because no two of them could see 
the same colors correctly under 
different lights. He described a 


color booth which was recommended 


cause 


for the use of printers, engravers 
and others working with color 
plates and printing. 

In another section of the meeting 
it was explained how the lighting 
engineers had found many printing 
plants in buildings where beams, 
pipes and other equipment pre- 
vented the installation of proper 
indirect lighting. But indirect light- 
ing is almost a necessity over the 
“stones,” which are in reality metal 
tables where the big type forms 
are prepared for the presses. To 
overcome this handicap the com- 
pany had developed a lighting fix- 
ture that provided its own ceiling 
which could be hung directly over 
the “stones” and equipped to fur- 
nish indirect lighting of the proper 
intensity. 

For five nights these meetings 
continued. Each night printers 
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from all over Chicago flocked to the 
meetings—more than four hundred 
printers in all. No effort was made 
to close any immediate orders. That 
was saved for personal calls by the 
lighting salesmen under Mr. 
Hogue’s direction. But the ground 
was prepared—plowed—cultivated 
—even fertilized and planted. The 
harvest of orders for improved 
lighting from Chicago printers has 
been most gratifying, even though 
time has been too brief to close 
more than a few of the prospects. 

Mr. Hogue has developed other 
selling methods which prepare the 
prospect for the time when the 
salesman must ask him for the 
order. His entire technique of sell- 
ing is to demonstrate first, and ask 
for the order later. Take filling 
stations—a profitable source of 
lighting load if the owners are 
shown what better lighting will do 
for them. No one realized better 
than Mr. Hogue that a salesman 
can’t rush up to a filling station 
owner and “talk” him into an order 
for improved lighting. To put more 


demonstration and less talk into the 
sales effort of his men, there has 
been developed under Mr. Hogue’s 
direction a method of showing fill- 
ing station owners what flood light- 
ing will do for them. 

A truck, equipped with giant 
tripods, on been 
mounted flood-lighting reflectors, 
lamps and other equipment neces- 


which have 


sary for a quick demonstration of 
lighting, is a big factor in this 
work. During the day, the salesmen 
filling 


station owners to be on hand at a 


make appointments with 
certain time at night. At the ap- 
pointed hour the truck rolls up, 
the tripods are extended, the big 
lights connected and right before 
the filling station owner’s eyes his 
station is flooded with a blaze of 
light that makes his station stand 
out for blocks. 

With this plan the filling station 
owner can see just how the lighting 
will attract more customers, will 
make it easier for his men to work 
under the hoods of automobiles, to 
make change, and to better serve 


every customer. Three or four of 
these demonstrations are made each 
night ; they are then followed up by 
salesmen who close the sale. 

For many years, Mr. Hogue led 
the industry in the development of 
factory lighting. Many studies 
were made, and special lighting fix- 
tures were developed from time to 
time as a result of the studies 
which preceded the actual selling. 
In plant after plant Commonwealth 
Edison men installed sample light- 
ing systems to demonstrate im- 
proved lighting. On these trial in- 
stallations, which covered one or 
two days in the average factory, 
records were kept showing how pro- 
duction increased, rejects were de- 
creased, and working conditions im- 
proved. In a recent trial installa- 
tion, it was shown that there was a 
160 per cent increase in production 
under improved lighting. During 
the past year, Mr. Hogue’s sales- 
men have arranged for 107 trial 
installations of lighting equipment. 
Out of these 107 trials, 90 sales 


were closed. 


InstEAD of talking to filling station owners about improved lighting, the salesmen “book” these demon- 
strating outfits in advance of their visits so that three actual demonstrations can be made in one night. An- 


other of Hogue’s “show before you sell” ideas 





























“Mayse Old Hobbs should have a hobby,” he mused. “‘Wouldn’t it be 
a real show to some people to see me in knickers on a golf course?” 


UGGED Hiram Hobbs sat 
in his office, reflecting, 
after signing the letters 
of the day. His hands 

were up before his face, thumbs and 
fingers tapping each other gently, 
according to his custom, as he 
mused over the momentous tomor- 
row. For Henry Hobbs, the one 
son, would be on hand in the morn- 
ing to start his career with the 
House of Hobbs. 

Hiram Hobbs, proprietor of the 
firm of Hobbs & Company, used the 
phraseology of “The House” con- 
tinually. He was in complete con- 
trol of the business, however; he 
was “The House.” A maiden sister 


had been allowed to invest her 
money in the business, and there 
was an oral agreement, substanti- 
ated by a letter, to the effect that 
she was to have one-tenth of the 
profits of the business as long as 
she saw fit to allow her money to 
remain under the supreme control 
of Brother Hiram. Miss Lucinda 
Hobbs got around very infre- 
quently. Her faith in her rugged 
brother was 100 per cent, and she 
was grateful for the fact that she 
received a fair income without hav- 
ing to bother with investment. 
The arrangement between Hobbs 
and his sister is a suggestion of the 
fact that Hiram disliked lawyers. 
[14] 


The 
House 
of 
Hobbs 


Beginning the fast-moving story of 


the conflict between a hard-headed 
business man of the “old school’ 
and a son who wanted to replace 
the old-fashioned ways of doing busi- 
ness with more modern methods. 
The first installment of this new 
serial introduces Hiram Hobbs 


By S. ROLAND HALL 


“They live on other people’s 
troubles,” he once said. He dis- 
claimed having any real legal 
knowledge, said that all he had was 
“horse sense.” The real truth was 
that he had an intuitive knowledge 
of equity and the law of contracts, 
as men sometimes have, though they 
may never have opened the covers 
of a law book. Once when Hiram 
was asked how he acquired such 
knowledge, he grunted and said, 
“From the Bible in my Sunday 
School days, I reckon.” “And 
Shakespeare?” persisted the ques- 
tioner. “Who was he?” asked 
Hiram. On one occasion, when he 


had a big deal in progress, the 
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lawyer was late and Hiram, in his 
impatience and his contempt of the 
legal profession, wrote out an 
agreement, had it typewritten by 
his faithful secretary of twenty 
years’ service, Miss Olivia Lyons, 
and transferred $45,000 in cash 
and securities from hand to hand. 
When the lawyer arrived a bit 
breathless, the deal was closed and 
though he marveled at the uncon- 
ventionality of the transaction, he 
had to admit that the simple docu- 
ment Hiram had drawn up met all 
of the essentials of a legal transfer. 
Seeing the humor of the situation, 
he remarked, “Congratulations, I’d 
say it is strictly according to the 
principles laid down by the immor- 
tal Blackstone.” But for all that 
he could see, the word “Blackstone” 
may have meant nothing more than 
a popularly priced cigar to Hiram 
Hobbs. 

The afternoon of that particular 
day in the history of the House of 
Hobbs had not been altogether 
smooth. Hobbs was not a man of 
great patience. His explosions were 
short-lived, for he was not narrow 
enough to carry grievances, but he 
was ever ready to give a good “rak- 
ing over” to an employee who 
seemed to be thoughtless or neglect- 
ful. A machine responsible for a 
considerable amount of production 
had been idle for several days be- 
cause of a broken part. Hiram’s 
keen ear could detect that the big 
machine was not working, every 
time he passed within hearing dis- 
tance of the shop. The situation 
irritated him. 

Bowers, the foreman, had been 
in the “old man’s” office once more 
explaining the idleness of the ma- 
chine. “I don’t know why we haven’t 
received the shipment of the part,” 
he said. “I had them on the phone 
yesterday and they claimed that 
shipment was made on the day the 
order was received.” 

“The trouble is,” rejoined 
Hiram, “we don’t use enough fore- 
sight around here. You fellows out 
there in the shop knew that thing 
was on its last legs and you ought 
to have had a new part on tap.” 


” 


The foreman shuffled his feet awk- 
wardly, but all that he could say 
on that point was “Guess you are 
right, sir.’ Then he added, “I’ve 
often wished, sir, and I believe I 
have mentioned it a number of 
times, that we could manage things 
a lot better if we had a modern 
system of stocking our spare parts 
and supplies.” He got nowhere 
with that argument. “It ain’t sys- 


tem we need,” blurted Hiram, “but 
just plain horse sense in managing. 
Business is loaded down today with 
a lot of gimcracks and smart-aleck 
notions that simply cost a lot of 
money. They save a little work 
sometimes but they usually make a 
lot of extra labor that gets us no- 
where. What we need right now, 
and it was what we needed when I 
came into this business, is just the 























“Ir arn’ system we need,” blurted Hiram, “but just plain horse sense 
in managing. Business is loaded down today with a lot of gimcracks”’ 
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use of our brains—if the Lord gave 
us any. I wouldn’t have a lot of this 
playroom stuff around as a gift. 
Sometimes it seems that a lot of 
people are just studying out some- 
thing to take away about all the 
profit there is in business. A fellow 
was in the other day to sell me 
noiseless typewriters. Huh! I’d a 
darn sight rather have noiseless 
operators or some that were at 
Last a bit tongue-tied and deaf.” 

At that moment a special de- 
livery messenger from the post- 
office was ushered in with a pack- 


' age that proved to be the needed 


machine part. As the foreman un- 
wrapped the package he observed 
a memo slip, which inadvertently 
had been left in by the shipper. He 
glanced at it, grinned and handed 
the paper to Hobbs. On the slip 
was written: “Clarence, will you 
please see that this goes out imme- 
diately, and will you please see that 
it does not go to the wrong ad- 
dress again?” 

“That’s it,” remarked Hobbs 
grimly, “about half the working 
time of the heads of businesses and 
departments is spent in trying to 
keep the Clarences and the Percys 
straight. Nobody can attend to 
everything himself, and no matter 
what our general reputation is, if 
the chap at the end of the line, hav- 
ing the contact with the customer, 


balls things up, the whole can of 
beans is spilled.” 

“Is there anything else you wish 
to have me do?” asked Miss Lyons 
as she paused in the doorway. 

“No, I think not,” replied 
Hiram as he kept tapping fingers 
and thumbs together. “But wait a 
minute, will you? I’ve talked to you 
about Henry. I suppose you know 
that he is coming in tomorrow.” 

“Yes,” was the response. “I 
think that will be fine, Mr. Hobbs, 
if you will permit me to say so.” 
And then with tact developed 
through the years, she continued 
—‘Not that you are not perfectly 
capable of doing everything as it 
should be done but, after all, isn’t 
it a good plan to bring in the new 
generation—‘New blood?’ ” 

Hiram gazed out in the dusk a 
few seconds before replying. “I 
suppose that’s true, and that’s why 
I’m doing this thing. In general, I 
believe it means starting a mess 
when you hire relatives. They 
either expect to be pampered or 
the others around the place think 
that your relatives are having spe- 
cial consideration, and to offset 
that you have to be harder on your 
kin than on the gang generally. 
Maybe it will work out right in this 
case. We'll try it anyhow.” 

Hereupon Miss Lyons, who was 
a sort of Man Friday in the House 


of Hobbs, took her departure for 
the day. She was thoroughly fami- 
liar with the business, worked very 
closely with Hiram, and the smart 
ones knew that to get Miss Lyons 
lined up was often more than half 
the victory in a transaction with 
“H. H.,” as his cronies were wont 
to call him. 

Olivia Lyons had brains, though 
she did not look the part of the 
modern office woman. The stock of 
good looks was low when she was 
ushered into the world. Sharp 
faced and angular, squeaky voice, 
queer mannerisms—not an impres- 
sive assortment, but she was saved 
by the gray matter over and be- 
hind the ears. 

An old-time friend of Hiram’s 
once undertook to give him a little 
advice concerning Olivia Lyons. 
Mrs. Hiram Hobbs had been an in- 
valid for some fifteen years and 
though she had never lacked for 
attention or tender consideration, 
the friend argued with Hiram that 
it didn’t look just right for him to 
spend so much time in the private 
office confabbing with Olivia Lyons. 

“Hell, man,” said Hiram, “that 
girl’s face protects her virtue.” 
Only he put it a little more bluntly. 
Then he added, “Anyway, if I ever 
get ‘rambunctious’ and jump out of 
the traces it won’t be in my home 


pasture. (Continued on page 38 ) 











Author of The House of Hobbs 


EW business men have written as widely or become as well known as 

S. Roland Hall. In spite of an active business career with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, the Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, the S. Roland Hall Advertising 
Agency and, at present, the Charis Corporation, Mr. Hall has found time 
to write some fifteen business books. Among the most widely read of his 
works are “Retail Advertising and Selling,” “The Handbook of Sales Man- 
agement,” “The Handbook of Business Correspondence,” “The Advertising 
Handbook” and others. He won writing fame as the originator and first 
conductor of “The Schoolmaster’s Classroom” section in PrintTER’s Ink and 
is still known by many as “The Schoolmaster.” Underlying all Mr. Hall’s 
writings is a rich vein of business philosophy which finds its fullest expression 
in this story of Hiram Hobbs. 
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. @ Ina report just released by the editors 

5 of 180 member publications of the Asso- 

le ciated Business Papers, Inc., which analyzes the record of the Reconstruction Finance 

’ ; Corporation, the following factors were reported as the chief causes for turning down 

d i loans to industry: 

r 

: Insufficient security; unsound competitive situations; questionable manage- 

ns | ment; unwillingness of management to reduce excessive disbursement of funds; 

e | Poor Accounting Methods (italics are ours) , lack of proper presentation to the 

:. loaning agencies. 

it 

,. ®@ It is obvious that even the government couldn’t lend money to an industry unable to 

r | offer sound security; it is equally obvious that questionable management and unsound 

a competitive conditions would prevent a loan. It is conceivable that such conditions would 

1e 

) be the result of causes beyond the control of the management. No business man can be 
| responsible for the unsoundness of competitive methods, and in so far as questionable 

" management is concerned there might be excuses or differences of opinions. 


@ But there can be no excuse for at least one of the chief reasons—poor accounting 
methods. Any American business man who permits his business to be hampered for lack 
of credit by reason of poor accounting methods deserves to fail. Indeed, the quicker he 
fails the better it will be for the business community of which he is a part. 


® America leads in modernizing accounting methods; in no other country on earth have 
the manufacturers made it so easy, and so inexpensive; for business men to install 
modern accounting methods. The nearest sales office of any one of a dozen or more 
manufacturers have men who can modernize and correct any accounting situation that 
exists; they can even improve accounting systems which were considered good three 
years ago. The time is here when men or agencies with capital to invest say, “Your 
credit is no better than your accounting methods.” —E. W. 




















SALESROOMS 


ON TOUR 


Kelley-How- Thomson, Marshall Field, 
and Rice-Stix fill trains and boats 
with goods and take them to the buyer 


HOLESALERS seem 

no longer content with 

sample trunks and 

hotel sample rooms. 
The Kelley-How-Thomson Com- 
pany, hardware wholesalers of 
Duluth, may have started the 
Mobile Salesroom idea. Marshall 
Field elaborated on the plan, and 
Rice-Stix grabbed it and went 
steaming down the Mississippi 
River with it. 

Salesrooms on tour are not new, 
for many manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used motor 
trucks, motor coaches and trailers 
to take samples and transport a 
fully equipped salesroom to the 
buyer’s town or front door, but 
1934-35 marks a big forward step 
in taking the goods to the buyer. 

The Kelley-How-Thomson nine- 
car train traveled over the North- 














west from Duluth. It was operated 
early in 1934 and again in 1935 
and was called the Train of Hard- 
ware Progress. It differed from the 
Marshall Field train and the Rice- 
Stix Show Boat in that the public, 
including school children, were in- 
vited to visit it. 

This summer Marshall Field and 
Company sent an eleven-car train, 
equipped with displays of all man- 
ner of household wares, dry goods 
and style merchandise, over a tour 
of seventy-one important cities. 
During the tour, Field representa- 
tives contacted 200,000 buyers and 
sold 60,000 separate orders, for a 
total of $1,500,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

The eleven-car train consisted of 
six cars of merchandise displays, 
a diner, a generator car to provide 
light and power for the air-condi- 
[18] 






tioning units which cooled the dis- 
play cars, the diner, the lounge car 
and the Pullmans. To operate this 
train, Field’s bought two hundred 
railway tickets; there were, of 
course, extra charges for the Pull- 
man and diner accommodations, 
and other charges for icing, park- 
ing, switching and sanitation facili- 
ties. 

Two employees from Field’s— 
D. J. O’Grady and a woman 
assistant—were in charge of the 
train during the entire tour. Sell- 
ing was done by Field territory 
salesmen who joined the train as 
it entered their respective terri- 
tories. The entire train was fur- 
nished by the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and was handled by the 
various roads as a _ passenger 
movement. The interiors of the dis- 
plays cars (Continued on page 62) 
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Opposite PAGE: Loaded with merchandise 
displays and equipped with a steam calliope 
the Rice-Stix Show Boat adds a new and com- 
mercial chapter to the old show boat story, 
“Tonight at the River Landing.” The Field 
Merchandise Express as it left Chicago on 
one of its trips. BELow: NOT a store interior, 
but merely one of the merchandise display 
salons aboard the good ship Capitol, tempo- 
rarily transformed into a floating salesroom 
by Rice-Stix 


Lert: On the Field Merchandise Express which 
visited seventy-one cities this fall, all orders were tele- 
typed back to the office in Chicago from a teletype 
installed in one of the cars on the train 


Be.ow: A section of one of the merchandise display 
cars which made up the eleven-car Merchandise Express 
toured by Marshall Field and Company 





Tepiovs, stiff, formal meetings are taboo in the ATF conventions. Short general meetings, interspersed with 


informal round-table discussions are the rule 


20 Ways to Make a 
Sales Meeting Lively 


Manufacturers visiting the sales meetings of the American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation have gone away amazed 
at the speed, precision and showmanship found in these 
meetings. Here, H. W. Alexander, general sales manager 
of the organization, describes methods of keeping conven- 
lions from sagging in the middle or fraying out at the ends 


EHEARSE, rehearse, re- 
hearse is the answer to the 
question of how to keep 


a sales meeting from sag- 
ging in the middle, going stale, 
or running out of gas. 





Every talk, every demonstration, 
every meeting, is thoroughly re- 
hearsed before our salesmen arrive 
at the hotel where one of our meet- 
ings is to be held. Every talk is 
timed and a definite limit put on it. 
[20] 


We have eleven sales managers and 
each man must rehearse his talk. 
As our company is both a manu- 
facturing and distributing organi- 
zation, we have to sell equipment 
of other manufacturers. We allow 
five or ten minutes for representa- 
tives of other manufacturers to 
tell their story to our men. In 
rare cases, where a product must 
be carefully demonstrated, we may 
allow forty minutes. 

One minute before the allotted 
time is up we ring a bell, permitting 
the speaker one minute to close up 
his talk and sit down. In this way 
we keep the meeting going on 
schedule. How many of us have 
attended meetings, scheduled to 
start at nine in the morning, only 
to sit and wait until nine-thirty, 
ten or even ten-thirty before they 
start? Nothing kills interest in a 
meeting more than a late, dragging 
start. 

We spend one full day rehears- 
ing for the meeting, right in the 
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hotel room where the meeting is to 
be held. We carry all necessary 
properties andmake a special study 
of lighting. This may seem to be 
going too deep into details, but it is 
important. We found that our sug- 
gestion box, always a feature at 
all sales meetings, contained double 
the number of suggestions at the 
end of one meeting when we put 
a colored spotlight on the sugges- 
tion box. Later we found that 
painting the suggestion box a 
bright color brought just as many 
suggestions as spotlighting the 
box. We use spotlights at all meet- 
ing exhibits, spotlighting special 
products on days when they are 
discussed. 

In our earlier meetings we used 
to talk about type for a few 
minutes, then switch to Kelly 
presses and then to miscellaneous 
supplies. We found this decidedly 
an error. Today we have a type 
day, a machinery day and a ques- 
tion box day. It is absolutely for- 
bidden to discuss presses or ma- 
chinery on type day, or vice versa. 
This has brought a big improve- 
ment in the meetings. 

We have found a big improve- 
ment in meetings since we inaugu- 
rated the recess plan. Now no meet- 
ing continues for more than an 
hour without a brief recess. We 
once had to fine men for being late 
to meetings. But it soon became 
unnecessary when the men found 
that the meetings really started on 
time and that something would 
happen every minute, which they 
couldn’t afford to miss. 

Planning every detail of the 
meeting, we lose no time in bring- 
ing up properties, exhibits, dis- 
plays, or going from one speaker to 
the next. We do not even trust the 
hotel loud speaker equipment. We 
found most men a bit shy of micro- 
phones—“mike fever” they call it 
in broadcasting stations. So we 
bought our own system, equipped it 
with the smallest “mike” we could 
buy. Now no one seems to think 
anything about it when he talks 
into the microphone. 

The selection of the room where 








Tor: Fred Hoch, W. 8. Marder and H. W. Alexander judging letters 
from salesmen at Los Angeles meeting. Prizes are given for letters con- 
taining the best constructive criticism. Borrom: Round-table discussions 
are a part of every sales meeting. These men are discussing type styles 








Cost Estimate for a 5-Day 100-Man Sales Meeting 
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the meetings are to be held, as well 
as the selection of the town, is im- 
portant. We select a different town 
each time. This year for our Pacific 
Coast meeting we selected Holly- 
wood, instead of Los Angeles, just 
to give the men a chance to rub el- 
bows with the glamor and romance 
of the motion picture industry. 
We are rather hard-boiled 
‘about hotel meeting rooms. We 
never use a vast room with high 
ceilings. In such a room a few 


hundred mén are lost. If we expect 
one hundred and fifty men, we se- 
lect a room which is suitable for 
two. hundred people and no more. 

We demand and get better chairs 


. than the average hotel usually fur- 


nishes. No one can conduct a suc- 
cessful meeting with the men 
squirming around on uncomfortable 
chairs in crowded quarters. We lay 
out the seating arrangements to 
give plenty of elbow room and we 
will not, under any circumstances, 


stand for the typical little “gold” 
chairs so often found in banquet 
rooms. It is enough to cause can- 
cellation of hotel bookings if the 
management insists that folding 
chairs are good enough. They 
aren’t, and we will not require our 
men to spend three days in discom- 
fort sitting on them. 

Nothing stronger than beer is 
permitted as refreshments. No 
hard liquor is ever served except 
at the 


(Continued on page 40) 


Collection Idea for November 


HERE is a_ well-defined 

limit in collection corre- 

spondence technic beyond 

which a creditor goes at 
his peril. And, where such corre- 
spondence takes on the color of 
harassment, the debtor may be in a 
position to claim damages for 
mental pain and anguish caused 
thereby, even though he cannot 
prove any financial loss. 

The following recently decided 
case may be reviewed with interest 
and profit. 

In this case the plaintiff claimed 
a balance due upon an account of 
$140. The defendant denied he 
owed anything and flatly refused to 
pay. The plaintiff thereupon at- 
tempted to collect by the use of a 
series of collection letters. The 
nature and extent of this corre- 
spondence may be indicated by the 
following excerpt from the report: 

“The plaintiff continued with 
its course of collection letters. 
About forty of them are contained 
in the bill of exceptions. These 
letters vary from moderate remind- 
ers of an unpaid balance to ac- 
cusations of dishonesty and moral 
turpitude and threats, and were 
such as were calculated to coerce 
the defendant into payment. 

“Some of them were in lurid enve- 
lopes, and in one both the letter- 
head and envelope bore a facsimile 
of lightning about to strike. An- 





other read as follows: ‘Honest men 
pay their debts. Dishonest men do 
not pay their debts. You owe us 
$140. Classify yourself.’ 

“One of them was a garnishment 
notice with the name of his (de- 
fendant’s) employer in the heading 
of the petition. One was on a deep 
red paper and labeled : ‘Final notice 
before legal action.’ The plaintiff 
also wrote his (defendant’s) em- 
ployer . . . as well as his neighbors 
living on either side of him. . . .” 

The foregoing course failed to 
get results though it was pursued 
for a period of almost two years. 
The plaintiff then filed suit on its 
claim. The defendant, in addition to 
denying liability, filed a counter 
petition for damages in the sum of 
$500 for mental suffering caused 
by plaintiff’s correspondence. 

Upon the trial, plaintiff failed to 
establish its claim, and the trial 
proceeded upon the defendant’s 
counter petition. Here the defend- 
ant testified to the mental pain and 
anguish caused him by the plain- 
tiff’s letters over this long period 
of time; of his fear and worry 
about losing his position caused 
thereby, and his embarrassment 
among his neighbors and associates 
resulting from plaintiff’s letters. 

Upon the foregoing record, a 
jury gave defendant a verdict for 
$500. From judgment on this the 
plaintiff appealed and the higher 


court, after a review of the evidence 
as it has been outlined, in affirming 
the judgment reasoned as follows: 

“In this case the plaintiff un- 
questionably had a right to demand 
payment of its claim. There was, 
however, no justification for writ- 
ing the long series of harassing and 
threatening letters over a period of 
nearly two years, as was done in 
this case. The defendant wrote to 
them and stated his position fully. 

“Plaintiff knew then that defend- 
ant denied liability . . . and was not 
justified in writing more than a few 
ordinary collection letters. Cer- 
tainly the series of thirty-seven 
letters written to the defendant, 
which are preserved in the bill of 
exceptions, and the letter written 
to his employer and the two written 
to his neighbors, and the adoption 
of pseudo-legal forms, were wholly 
un justified and inexcusable. 

“No reasonable mind could reach 
any other conclusion than that 
they were written designedly and 
for the purpose of harassing the 
defendant until he would meet their 
demands, whether the sum claimed 
was justly due or not. The judg- 
ment of the district court is Af- 
firmed.” (252 N.W. 424) 

The foregoing case was care- 
fully reasoned by the court, and 
the holding announced is in accord 
with the weight of authority on the 
question involved. 
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Photo Murals in 


the Office 


By JOHN GARTH 


ELLING the story of a 

business or an industry by 

means of giant photo 

murals is the latest trend 
in office decoration. Henry Ford 
showed what could be done in 
dramatizing an industry with 
photo murals in his exhibit building 
at the Century of Progress exposi- 
tion in Chicago during 1934. So 
successful was the idea that the 
entire group of giant murals have 
been moved intact to Dearborn and 
installed in one of the Ford build- 
ings there. 

Ford didn’t start the idea, but 
he gave hundreds of business men, 
who saw the possibilities of it at 
the fair, an idea; they went home 
and began plans to decorate their 
offices and salesrooms, branch offi- 
ces and display rooms with murals 
made from actual photographs. 
The murals may be made from 
photographs, from old drawings or 
clippings, from paintings, from 
tapestry or any other decorative 
material which can be _ photo- 
graphed. 

By far the most popular idea 
is to have the murals tell the story 
of the industry represented in the 
office. A manufacturer of canning 
machinery uses a giant mural in his 
office to show the entire panorama 
of the canning industry, from field 
to can, so to speak. An aviation 
company uses murals made from 
exciting pictures of airplanes in 
action ; another uses travel pictures 
as subjects for murals. A Plymouth 
salesroom is decorated with a wide 


frieze or border of photo murals in 
panels which carry Plymouth sales 
messages, cleverly illustrated. 

But that isn’t the end of photo 
murals. Marshall Field and Com- 
pany used them in decorating a 
model room. The subject was an 
ancient piece of tapestry which was 
photographed and made _ into 
murals which were attached to the 
wall in much the same way wall 
paper is hung. 

It isn’t necessary to have new 
pictures made for use in murals. 
Any good photographic negative 
may be utilized in making murals. 
In a number of cases murals have 
told the entire history of an in- 
dustry; some of the negatives 
utilized had been made years ago, 
and were combined with newer 
negatives showing more recent de- 
velopments. 

Another popular way of han- 
dling photo murals is the photo- 
montage, a skillful combination of a 
number of different photographs, 
carefully blended into one another 
to tell an entire story in one com- 
posite picture made from many 
different pictures. 

There are two chief methods of 
installing murals. One is to mount 
them on panels which are attached 
to walls. The other is to mount the 
murals directly on the wall, almost 
exactly as wall paper is hung. In 
either case, the work must be done 
by skilled and experienced work- 
men, as the big photographs ex- 
pand considerably when the mount- 
ing paste is applied. Some inexperi- 
[ 23] 


enced workmen have had trouble 


with cracking because they did not 
know how to allow for expansion. 

After the murals are applied 
they are covered with a coat of 
colorless, stainless lacquer. With 
this lacquer protecting the photo- 
graph, it may be cleaned from time 
to time just as easily as windows 
are washed. Photo murals will last 
longer than almost any known 
wall covering, and when cleaned 
properly there is virtually no limit 
to their durability. 

The cost depends on several fac- 
tors, but estimates run from $1.00 
to $2.50 a square foot, depending 
on the size, shape and type of space 
to be decorated. The average cost 
is said to be in the neighborhood of 
$1.50 a square foot which, when 
the durability of photo murals is 
taken into consideration, makes 
them fairly inexpensive. 

These costs do not, as a rule, 
include the original negatives, 
which are sometimes furnished by 
the customer, but which are fre- 
quently made to order by the 
photographer who makes _ the 
murals. 

Many different effects are ob- 
tainable in photo murals. One, of 
course, is coloring. They may be 
colored in natural colors, if de- 
sired—or they may be stained one 
color, such as bronze, green, or 
sepia. Other effects are obtainable, 
for example, an effect resembling 
tapestry is obtained by projecting 
the picture through bolting cloth, 
yielding a delightful softness of 
tone. Where halftones or other en- 
gravings are photographed, the 
engraver’s screen is artistically ap- 
parent, and in many cases the fin- 
ished mural resembles the hand- 
blocked French wall paper of a 
century ago. 

Not every commercial photog- 
rapher is equipped to make photo 
murals, for not all of them have 
the large projectors or the big 
tanks necessary for making the big 
prints used. But the number of 
photographers doing the work is 
increasing, and there are a number 
who specialize in the work now. 
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Tuts photo mural tells the whole story of the canning indus- 
try and the part played by the machinery of Sprague-Sells Cor- 
poration, Hoopeston, Illinois 





ANOTHER corner of a Pan American Airlines office showing 
an almost overpowering photo mural of one of their big planes 
ready to take off from a field 





Lert: Scenes from the Century 
of Progress remind this Chicago 
business man of the part he played 
in the big fair, and furnish a strik- 
ing decorative scheme for his office 


All pictures courtesy Kaufmann & Fabry Com- 
pany, Chicago 





NATURALLY 
| NEED A SMART CAR 


THE scene above looks like an 
actual view of an oil refinery—but 
it is a picture of a photo mural in 
one of the offices of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), which is 
making wide use of murals in many 
different ways 





THE SMARTEST 
BECAUSE 
FLOATING POWER 
MAKES IT JUST 
AS SMOOTH 
RUNNING 
AS IT LOOKS 
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In a Plymouth salesroom photo murals do part of the sell- 
ing job, for their size makes them unescapable from the eye of 
any prospect who visits the room 


TRAVEL scenes blown up into giant photo murals help sell 
tickets in this office of the American Airlines. Mounted in panels 
the pictures may be changed 








What Is 
Behind 
the Attack 
on Profits? 


School leaders teach children to think 
business is a racket .. . The chureh 
fights profit while depending onit... 
Share-the-wealth movements win 
new adherents... What can busi- 
ness do to protect itself against all 
these attacks on the profit system? 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Editor, American Business 
and System 


AGING in the Methodist 
and other churches 
throughout the country 
are attacks on the profit 

system. When Roosevelt in his 
inaugural address said something 
about throwing the money-chang- 
ers out of the Temple, he sent 
thousands of preachers on a quest 
for the Biblical quotation and 
started them attacking the whole 
idea of profits. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
propaganda brewed and spread by 
the Sinclairs, the Townsends and 
the Coughlins. Huey Long’s dic- 
tatorship having been ended by an 
assassin’s bullet, his chief adherent 
hopes to perpetuate his memory by 





Wuite you do little to show your workers why your profits are vital 
to them, all the enemies of business fill your workers with distorted claims 


tagging onto Huey’s share-the- 
wealth idea and continuing to pro- 
mote it. 

Everywhere there is an attack 
on business, frequently disguised 
as an attempt to tax big business 
out of existence, but it is an at- 
tack on all business nevertheless, 
even though aimed, as in Cali- 
fornia, at a few chain stores. So 
bad has this attack on business 
bigness. become that there is talk, 
in official meetings of one great 
chain organization, of dismantling 
the chain and selling the stores to 
the managers, thus turning it into 
a voluntary chain. Several oil com- 
panies have had to sell their filling 
stations to the managers to avoid 

[ 26] 


confiscatory taxes. In the previous 
issue of AmEeRIcAN Bustness and 
System, it was shown how taxes on 
a hypothetical enterprise doing no 
more than a million dollars a year 
in business would mount under the 
1935 tax bill, which was sup- 
posedly aimed only at the big com- 
panies. 
College 
against profits; touring “econo- 
mists” intrigue women’s clubs and 
study groups with talks picturing 
the paradise that will come when 


professors lecture 


“business produces for service in- 
stead of for profits,’ and when 
the state sells us our milk, eggs, 
butter, meat, bread and furnishes 
us trains to ride upon. The para- 
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dise they picture is almost like 
Blanch Ring’s old song, “Rings on 
my fingers, and bells on my toes; 
elephants to ride upon.” 

Where does all this lead? Is it 
just a severe case of temporary 
discontent which will disappear 
when there’s a pay envelope for 
every worker every week, and a big 
helping of bread, meat and pota- 
toes, if not chicken, in every pot? 
Had the depression ended two or 
three years ago all this wave of 
discontent might have disappeared. 
But today it has gone so far that 
many sound thinkers contend there 
is no stopping short of actual 
government operation of private 
business, and in some vital indus- 
tries, full government ownership. 
All of us are aware that Eastman 
is plugging for government owner- 
ship and operation of the rail- 
roads. If the Tennessee Valley ex- 
periment can be touted as success- 
ful, it is likely to spread all over 
the country. With the government 
already doing so many things 
which it didn’t do a few years ago, 
can even a change in the party in 


power in the White House stop the 
trend against private enterprise? 
We doubt it. 

Once a government activity gets 
its foot in the door, history shows 
that we have never been able to 
get it out, or keep it from growing. 
Every government bureau started 
small; no sooner had it wangled 
its first 
munificent Congress than it began 


appropriation from a 
to agitate, promote and lobby for 
bigger, better and more frequent 
appropriations. It is apparent 
that private business is in for 
higher taxes, more competition 
from government, more regulation 
and regimentation by government, 
unless we change the trend of 
governmental affairs. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean pitching out the 
“ins” and putting in the present 
“outs.” It means a completely new 
attack on the trends toward 
greater centralized power in gov- 
ernment and the extension of gov- 
ernment activities into fields none 
of us except the long-haired parlor 
pinks and fanatics dreamed of 
prior to 1917. 


Up to the present time, legiti- 
mate and honest business has done 
very little fighting against the at- 
tack on the profit system and the 
trend toward centralized govern- 
mental control of all human activi- 
ties. Business men have cursed and 


sworn and yowled, “Get the gov- 
ernment out of business,” while 
serving on a community committee 
to induce the government to ap- 
propriate funds to start a soil 
erosion project, to dig a river 
deeper, or to lend money for a 
sewerage plant or an airport. 

All this fighting against profits, 
and fighting for greater govern- 
mental control, adds up to a 
powerful movement. We may 
laugh at Townsend, we may say 
that Father Coughlin has seen his 
greatest power, we may pay little 
attention to a professor, but in the 
aggregate, business is faced with a 
powerful enemy, opposed by mil- 
lions of barber shop economists, all 
of whom can vote. This is not to 
say that we are on the road to 
Moscow, or that America is being 


Russianized. (Continued on page 58) 





“I am the monkey wrench in the bosses’ machinery,” shouted this agitator, as our candid photographer made 
the picture. If he were the only monkey wrench, business could rest easy; but ministers in prominent churches, poli- 
ticians, teachers and lecturers have joined the soap-box orators in attacking business and the profit system 
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the present plan was adopted. amount spent on tires in a year’s or mountainous. } ti 
The payment of a flat mileage time does depend on the mileage Mites Per Gatton. This, of ; 
rate to all men in all territories, driven, the type of roads traveled _ course, is directly affected by the : be 
under widely different traveling and the rate at which the mileage two factors mentioned above— pt 
conditions, obviously is not the is accumulated haveagreaterbear- make of car and type of road bi 
fairest plan to all concerned, as in ing on this cost than mere total traveled. The speed at which the Ir 
some cases the man is underpaid mileage. Gas and oil, of course, car is driven and the care given fe 
while in others the company pays vary directly with mileage driven. _ the car also affect this perform- al 
more than the full cost incurred. In this connection please refer to —_ ance, but we know that the stand- of 
In our desire to reimburse our men __ the table which accompanies this ard mileages per gallon set are nl 
fully and fairly for the expense of article showing a number of repre- _ liberal if reasonable care is exer- j 
driving their own automobiles on sentative cars from our fleet of _ cised by the salesman. As a matter th 
company business, we adopted the _—salesman-owned cars. of fact, we know that some of the pe 
following plan: Make oF Car. Our salesmen are men like to boast that their cars 
We start with the assumption driving alltypesandmakesofcars. do better than these standards. Ww 
that the proper plan should be We have not specified any particu- Price or Gasoutne. This, natu- ta 
based on the intention of the com- _lar make or price class on which __ rally, is different for almost every p. 
pany to compensate each salesman allowances are to be based. How- territory and is subject to con- ou 
fully for the actual cost of operat- _— ever, over 40 per cent of the cars __ tinual current changes. From the pt 
ing his car for business purposes. driven are either Fords, Chevrolets _ published weekly prices of standard pe 
It is obvious that no flat rate al- or Plymouths. grade gasoline we strike a “pre- bu 
lowance can do this since there are Roaps. Since our salesmen cover _vailing average price” for each ne 
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$250.00 
249 00 
350.00 
252.00 
284.00 
18.50 215.00 
16.00 253.00 
15.95 325 .00 
AS. 50 225.00 


6.00 
3.00 
17.10 


$10,000 a Year 


salesman’s territory. When this 
average changes appreciably the 
allowance for gas and oil per mile 
is adjusted accordingly. We do not, 
however, try to reflect changes due 
to temporary price wars or such 
purely local and temporary condi- 
tions. 

AnnuaLt Miteace. This is 
based primarily on the mileage re- 
ported in the previous year on 
business travel by each salesman. 
In case there is a considerable dif- 
ference between the mileage actu- 
ally driven on business at the end 
of the year and the predicted an- 
nual mileage set up, a simple ad- 
justment is made at that time by 
the use of the adjustment factor 
per 1,000 miles. 

Insurance. The insurance fig- 
ures shown in the accompanying 
table cover only fire and theft 
premiums as we have covered all 
our cars on property damage and 
public liability insurance inde- 


pendently of these standard reim- 
bursements to the men. If it were 
arrangement, the 


not for this 





e (8) (9) 
Maint. 


and 


Repairs 


(10) 


Allow. 

Total 
Annual 
00 $172.00 SO11.95 
00 36.00 357 . 50 
00 122.00 667 BS 
mu) 65.00 388 .05 
.00 79.00 486.10 
.00 50.00 371.05 
mi) 40.00 387 .55 
5.00 177. 00 708.40 
>..00 100.00 500.05 


Tires 
and 
‘Tubes 


amounts of ihe premiums on these 
two latter types of insurance would 
also be included in the standard 
allowances and, incidentally, the 
differences between the various 
territories would be even more 
pronounced than those shown. 

State License Fees. These 
vary from $3.00 to $24.00 an- 
nually. 

DepreciaTion. These allowances 
are based on the economic service 
life of each car and are so deter- 
mined that the amount paid the 
salesman, plus the trade-in allow- 
ance on his car, will more than equal 
the new delivered cost of his car 
in his headquarters city. Naturally, 
the location of the headquarters 
city, make of car driven, and to 
some extent annual mileage as well, 
have a considerable effect on this 
amount. 

MAINTENANCE Repairs. 
These allowances are ample to 
cover all maintenance servicing, 
washing, greasing and minor repair 
work on the car at the annual 
business mileages predicted. Any 
[29] 
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Per Mile 





By GEORGE C. BRADY 
Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 


special major repair work is con- 
sidered on its merits and reimbursed 
for apart from these allowances 
because, obviously, any averaging 
of these expenditures would not 
help the unfortunate few who ex- 
perienced them and would be an 
unjustified additional reimburse- 
ment to the others. 

Tires anp Tuses. These allow- 
ances are based on the type of roads 
traveled and the make of car driven. 
They are amply liberal and contain 
a “safety factor” of at least 25 
per cent to cover any abnormal 
hazards of the road. 

Tota ANNUAL ALLOWANCE. 
This is the sum of the five items— 
insurance, license fees, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance and repairs, and 
tires and tubes. Of these, the first 
three are practically fixed regard- 
less of annual mileage. The last two 
are also set up for the year accord- 
ing to predicted annual mileages 
even though they vary practically 
directly with miles driven. They 
are subject to a simple adjust- 


ment at the (Continued on page 52) 


First Steps in Sales 


Expansion 


Chapter Two of “The Packer Who Dared to Be Different”— 
The Story of the George A. Hormel Company, Austin, Minnesota 


From a single small building situated on the site of the big 
plant pictured above, the Hormel business Srew to its present 
size. This chapter deals with early expansion policies and 
methods which, though they have been revised and improved, 
are the basic fundamentals employed by the management today 
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Dor HORMEL 





HE obvious answer to the 
success of George A. 
Hormel and his packing 


plant is that the farming 
region, the rich dairy regions of 
Iowa and Minnesota which sur- 
round his plant at Austin became 
the hog-raising center of the coun- 
try. Corn supplanted wheat 
skimmed milk and other products 
from the dairy barns were excellent 
hog feed. It is easy to say that 
Hormel prospered because hog 
raising literally surrounded his 
plant. 

But if you want to accept that 
answer, the obvious question is 
“Why, with the same supply of 
hogs, the same raw material, the 
same population to draw workers 
from, almost identically the same 
railroad facilities, and certainly no 
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vastly greater financial resources, 
did most of the other packers either 
fail or fall into the hands of the 
Chicago packing giants?” 

George Hormel said on several 
occasions that it was two laws 
passed by the 
Washington which were the secret 
of his success. But this cannot be 
the whole answer because both of 
these laws should have helped the 
packers who failed just as much as 
they helped Hormel. 

Apparently, Mr. Hormel prefers 
to write off his own enormous 
ability at a big discount. There can 
be no denying, no matter how 
modestly he credits laws for his 
company’s growth, that his own 


government at 


two magic hands, his enormous 
physical strength, and his skill as 
a teacher were the true reasons why 





Hormel didn’t fail, or become a 
mere outpost of some Chicago 
parent company. 

We must get the true picture of 
a packing business. Compare it 
with the automobile business, which 
adapted packing-house methods for 
speed in handling materials and got 
credit for being the daddy of the 
mechanically operated production 
line. In making an automobile you 
begin with a skeleton chassis, hook 
it on a moving conveyor and add 





parts to it—assembly, it is called. 
Every foot the embryo automobile 
moves it collects more parts, be- 
comes more valuable, more nearly 
the finished product that finally 
emerges from the loading dock. In 
automobile manufacturing you deal 
with parts machined to one ten- 
thousandths of an inch for accu- 
racy. In packing you start with a 





finished natural product—a hog, 
steer or lamb. Coming to the plant 
it brings with it all of nature’s 
variety of size, shape, weight and 
imperfection. From the first step 
to the final, meat packing is dis- 
assembly. The animal is cut and 
sawed apart—disassembled, in con- 
trast to automobile or other manu- 
facturing, which is a constant 
process of assembly. One adds to— 
the other takes apart. 

In every packing house opera- 
tion of disassembly there is a de- 
preciation, a chance for error, loss, 
shrinkage and spoilage. Speed is 
the essence of success. A minute 
eye for waste is the difference be- 
tween loss and profit. Many of the 
early packers went bankrupt for 
failing to remember or ignoring 
and being guided by this one funda- 
mental characteristic of packing. 
The twist of a knife in an unskilled 
hand, one careless swipe of a butch- 
er knife, may cut away a big share 
of the profit on a carcass. Even 
today with all its modern mechani- 
cal aids there must still be a good 
“main 


amount of strength and 


awkwardness” in the packing 
plant. Now in 1935, there remains 
much heavy labor, many hand 
operations. Band saws may buzz, 
slicing machines may whizz, but the 


trained hand of the butcher, wield- 








ing a razor sharp knife, is still the 
determining factor that makes and 


breaks a packer. 

Imagine then how much more 
hand labor, how much more lifting, 
pushing, pulling, required 
back in Spanish war times when 
the Hormel plant was getting into 
its stride. George Hormel was a big 
husky man, tall, spare, lean, but 
muscular. In less time than it takes 
to tell it, he could lift a tierce of 
lard. A tierce is bigger than a 
barrel, smaller than a hogshead ; 
filled with lard it weighs approxi- 
mately 450 pounds. 

Even these facts do not entirely 


were 


explain the success he made against 
odds that wrecked many another 
plant, or drove them, crushed and 
shattered, into the hands of 
stronger packers. We must go 
back past the time when hogs were 
beginning to roam the midwest 
prairies by the millions. We must 
look into his early life. There, per- 
haps, we will find some of the under- 
lying motives that made him drive 
himself and his’ organization 
through years of literally furious 
activity, yet which never caused 
him to stop for even one moment 
to flirt with the brazen hussies of 
Volume, Low Price and Bigness 
which have wrecked so many com- 
panies. We’ll look into the earliest 
history of the man and the com- 
pany he founded. 

George A. Hormel was born in 
Buffalo, New York, December 4, 
1860. Several years later we find 
his father, who had moved to 
Toledo, Ohio, and engaged in the 
tanning industry, doing business as 
Hormel & Heyer, being wiped out 
financially by the Post-Civil War 
panic of 1873. George Hormel had 
to go to work for fifty cents a day 
in a sawmill. From there he went to 
Chicago in 1875. 

Following his father’s business 
inclinations, young George became 
a hide buyer for a firm in Des 
Iowa, traveling as far 
north as Austin, Minnesota. By 
1887, he was $100 overdrawn on his 
salary and expense account. De- 
spite this debt, he found an oppor- 
tunity to achieve his ambition of 
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going into business for himself. In 
those days most interior butchers 
killed their own live stock, and 
hide buyers called on them and 
dickered for the hides. In Austin a 
butcher shop had burned down and 
Hormel saw an opportunity to 
establish one there. He wrote his 
employers and asked for the loan of 
$400 with which to start in busi- 
ness. He acknowledged the over- 
draft of $100, reminding his em- 
ployers the loan of $400 would put 
him in their debt an even $500. He 


. agreed to pay it back from the 


profits of his business, or in the 
event the business failed, he would 
come back and work out the debt. 

It may have been this debt, prob- 
ably staggering at the time, that 
helped mold his character into 
that of a waste-fighter, so essen- 
tial in the development of any 
business. Hormel’s partnership 
wasn’t satisfactory and he with- 
drew and became the owner of a 
little market of his own in Austin, 
Minnesota. Quickly it was evident 
to the sturdy citizens that here 
was a man running a different kind 
of meat market or butcher shop. 
For one thing, it was cleaner. The 
meat looked and tasted better. The 
young man was more anxious to 
please customers than was usual in 
retail shops of that era. Doing his 
own butchering he learned how to 
cut up a hog to bring the greatest 
possible profit. 

In the beginning he made tests 
on beef, veal, mutton and hogs, 
charging the cost of each on a 
separate page, and every time a sale 
was made from one of the carcasses, 
this sale was credited on the proper 
page, in order to determine which 
animal was the most profitable to 
slaughter. He found there was little 
loss in the cutting of a hog. He 
could trim the pig’s feet, place them 
on the counter, and get his original 
money back. The head and ears 
worked splendidly into headcheese 
and sausage. In fact, there was no 
part of the hog but what could be 
utilized and merchandised, whereas 
on beef, mutton and veal a consider- 
able percentage was cut away and 


thrown into the bone box as useless. 

Now that it was discovered the 
hog was the most profitable, a 
special effort was made to have 
pork more attractive and more in 
evidence than any of the other 
kinds of meat, and because of the 
greater profit, there was an in- 
creased incentive to find ways and 
means of utilizing more hogs. 

On the outskirts of Austin, on 
the banks of the Cedar River, was 
an abandoned creamery. For a 
small sum, George A. Hormel 
bought the creamery and in the 
year before the great panic of 1893 
started up the packing business 
that later was to become the origi- 
nator of many packing-house prac- 
tices, to introduce a number of in- 
novations in packing-house prod- 
ucts. 

A year prior to opening his 
packing plant in the old creamery 
he had married a young woman who 
had been teaching school in Austin. 
During the first years, he lived in 
a rented home, for which he paid 
$12.50 a month. There was no run- 
ning water at the house. He kept 
chickens to utilize the waste from 
his table, and raised vegetables in 
his own garden. He economized in 
every way possible. 

The original plant was a one- 
story frame building. The first 
year Hormel erected a lean-to to 
the ice house and cooler, which was 
back of the creamery proper, and 
in an improvised manner was able 
to create cooled circulation suffi- 
cient to enable him to cure hams 
and bacon. Because of the crude 
facilities he had to work with, his 
first year’s slaughter was limited to 
610 hogs. 

Mrs. Hormel brought his lunch 
in a pail to the packing plant, and 
her only guide to her husband’s 
whereabouts was where the most 
work was going on. Wherever some- 
thing was being done—killing hogs, 
trimming meats, or putting up new 
additions to the plant—there she 
would find him. He would sit down, 
hastily eat his lunch, and return 
to work. 

For the first seven or eight years 


Mr. Hormel worked in overalls with 
the rest of his men, even after the 
kill of hogs ran up into the thou- 
sands. With his own hands he per- 
formed the skilled operations, such 
as splitting hogs, trimming hams 
and bacon, and preparing fresh 
meat cuts for market. He was so 
exacting he would not trust others 
with this part of the work. It must 
be better than his competitors. 
Working from daylight until 
after dark, he went home and with 
the aid of his wife, kept the books, 
made out bills, and planned the 
following day’s work. Almost from 
the start he went to work every 
morning with a clear and well- 
planned scheme of work for the day. 
During the first year of the busi- 
ness his son, Jay C. Hormel, was 
born. That year George’s brother, 
Ben F., came into the business and 
two years later two other brothers, 
John G. and Herman, joined their 
brother. At the same time Elihu B. 
Smith came to work at the plant. 
John Hormel would ride out into 
the country to adjoining towns on 
a bicycle and gather up orders for 
dressed pork, lard, hams and bacon, 
then ride back to Austin and kill 
and dress the hogs required to fill 
the orders. George Petersen, who 
had worked with Mr. Hormel from 
the time the plant was first started, 
drove the wagon that had been 
added to the equipment, delivering 
meat to near-by butcher shops. 
The second year of its existence 
the little plant slaughtered 2,532 
hogs. In 1894, some of the other 
workers were occasionally dis- 
patched to near-by towns to sell 
goods. On one occasion about this 
time, Jack Cushner, an early em- 
ployee, started out to Minneapolis 
from Austin, on the Milwaukee 
railroad, to visit the towns and sell 
meat. In two days he traveled only 
as far as Farmington, Minnesota, 
yet he had sold enough in those 
two days to keep the plant going 
a week. So he turned around and 
came back to help in the packing 
plant. It was in this manner that 
the early salesmen were trained. 
Not until (Continued on page 48) 
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By NORMAN C. FIRTH 


YPICAL of savings from 

modernizing office routine 

with improved types of 

machine bookkeeping sys- 
tems is the experience of a big 
department store that saved $9,000 
annually by modernizing office 
equipment and building a new 
routine around bookkeeping ma- 
chines ; in another case a manufac- 
turer saved nearly $2,000 a month 
by installing bookkeeping machines 
to handle the work in several de- 
partments where older methods 
were in use. 

Because of the constant im- 
provement in methods any account- 
ing system developed even as late 
as 1930 may be obsolete today. 
Because of the improvements dur- 
ing this present recovery period 
there is, and there promises to be, 
as much modernization of office 
methods through the mechaniza- 
tion of accounting work as in 
any other direction. This moderni- 
zation serves three needs; three 
purposes that should be checked 
by every astute executive even if he 
thinks he has a good accounting 
machine installation at present: 

1. To replace pen-and-ink meth- 
ods in those few businesses where 
there has been no use of machine 
methods. 

2. To replace machine equipment 
with more modern equipment so as 
to take advantage of the rapid 
progress in equipment design of the 
last few years. 

3. To broaden the use of ac- 
counting machines so that addi- 
tional operations are mechanized. 

In the many progressive com- 
panies which have long had some 
of their bookkeeping on machines, 


New Trends in 
Machine Bookkeeping 


it is in this third direction that 
there lies the big urge for moderni- 
zation. Competent authorities 
have estimated that in half of the 
businesses using bookkeeping ma- 
chinery only the account receivable 
work is handled on machines; in- 
deed, some well acquainted with the 
subject say two-thirds instead of 
one-half. Yet such machines have 
for years been used just as success- 
fully for many other purposes. The 
check list accompanying this ar- 
ticle shows some of the more com- 
mon of these uses. 

In this year of 1935, machine 
manufacturers report increasing 
installations for accounts payable 
and for pay roll work; two uses 
that have consistently increased for 
years. They report an especially 
significant increase—note _ this 
carefully for there may be a tip 
for your business—in installation 
that provides for (1) sales analysis 
work and (2) for stores, stock, and 
inventory record work. In these 
directions the competition. of meth- 
ods is especially leading to action. 

It is simply because this competi- 
tion of methods is so important in 
this present recovery period that 
there is this present interest in the 
mechanization of accounting. For 
these machines are more than ac- 
counting aids; they are tools of 
management. Bookkeeping ma- 
chines do not keep books in the 
same manner that they are kept 
by pen and ink. Old-time bookkeep- 
ing consists of making entries that 
record transactions as they occur 
and then at the end of the month 
balancing the accounts. When ma- 
chines are used, the machine picks 
up the old balance with each entry. 
[ 38] 


The new amount is added or sub- 
tracted and the new balance shown. 


Thus the account is always in 
balance; the very act of posting 
automatically shows the new bal- 
ance. It is because this is so that 
mechanized accounting becomes 
such an important aid to sound 
management. 

Before bookkeeping machines 
were generally used, it was unusual 
to find a business in which the 
executives, responsible for profits, 
received daily or weekly statements 
of sales, collections, receivables and 
payables. Usually they did get the 
bank balance figure. If the other 
figures were furnished weekly, it 
was often offered by the bookkeeper 
as tentative; it usually took con- 
siderable time and it was frequently 
late. 

With bookkeeping machines 
those four guides to operating re- 
sults—sales, collections, receivables 
and payables—are furnished many 
executives daily and are prepared 
without undue expense. Whether 
the needs of the business are such 
that daily, weekly, or monthly 
examination of these and similar 
items is desirable, one point stands 
out: Promptness is important; es- 
pecially important in these re- 
covery days when profits do not 
come easily. If policies need chang- 
ing, there are dollars to be gained 
by having the facts available as 
early as possible. That aspect of 
mechanized accountancy is not one 
that occurs to the bookkeeper ; it is 
the reason why some executives 
think of this kind of business equip- 
ment as part of the machinery of 
managerial control. It is a good 
part of the reason for the moderni- 
zation that is going on today. 

There are, to be sure, also the 
down-to-earth advantages: Low- 
ered costs, easier work, speed, legi- 
bility, accuracy, elimination of 
time spent in proving and in hunt- 
ing for errors. Those are impor- 
tant—and well known. 

Let’s look at a couple of recent 
installations and see just what is 
being done today. 

The accounts payable work at 
the Schenley Products Company is 
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“ is to be sent to the ven- 
dor with the check; the 
second part (B) is used 
as a voucher and filed 
numerically; the third 
part (C) is filed alpha- 
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a good example of what can be done 
with mechanized bookkeeping. This 
happens to be a wholesale liquor 
distributing business, a fact which 
is not particularly important ex- 
cept that perhaps since such busi- 
nesses are “new,” the most up-to- 
date office methods are likely to be 
found in the best of them. This 
installation was made early this 


year; previously much of the work 
had been done on typewriters. As 
will be ‘seen, this accounts payable 
routine is one that can be adapted 
to many lines of business. Of course, 
no such routine should be applied 
to another company even in the 
same line of business without care- 
ful study of the problem. 

The chart on this page shows the 
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forms that are used. 
remittance 


A three-part 
comes to the 
operator in sets with one-time car- 
bon inserts. The first part (A) is 
to be sent to the vendor with the 
check ; the second part (B) is used 
as a voucher and filed numerically ; 
the third part (C) is filed alpha- 
betically. When 
ceived or when the merchandise is 


advice 


invoices are re- 
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returned to the vendor these three 
accounts payable ledger 
the invoice register are 
posted all at once. How the forms 
are assembled is shown at the left 
in the illustration. Items of this 
sort are entered in the lower sec- 
tions of the three-part remittance 


forms, the 
sheet and 


advice. 

In making these entries—credits 
to vendors’ accounts and debits to 
general ledger accounts—the previ- 
ous voucher total (if any) is first 
.picked up. Other data are entered 
from left to right on the form as 
shown: Invoice date, voucher num- 





in the same way. The new voucher 
total is then entered in the next 
column from one of the adding 
registers. A second pick-up of the 
“previous total” is made to give a 
proof of the correctness of the 
entries. The vendor’s name is next 
written. 

The upper sections of the three- 
part remittance advice are reserved 


for entries affecting a general 
ledger account — the offsetting 
debits. When posting these, the 


three parts of the remittance ad- 
vice are assembled with the general 
ledger account card (G) and the 


tance advice as these postings are 
not of interest to the vendor. The 
entries are made from left to right, 
the columns at the right of center 
of invoice register being used. 
During these posting operations 
various registers have been doing 
their work in holding appropriate 
balances, adding and subtracting. 
We 


low 


shall not attempt here to fol- 
all the details of the machine 
operation. 

After this operation a notation 
is made on the voucher copy of the 
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pay you to check them. 


Accounts payable ledgers 
Accounts receivable ledgers 
Analysis of accounts payable 
Analysis of outstanding accounts 
Cash book 

Cash disbursements records 

Cash receipts records 

Checks and check register 
Completed work in progress records 
Cost analysis records 

Customers’ statements and ledger 
Daily cash balances 

Distribution of operating expense 
Distribution of purchases 
Distribution of sales 

Employees’ wage records 





Check-List of Proved Uses 


HAT is it worth to you to know each day what 
every customer owes you—that customers’ state- 
ments can be mailed on the last day of each month? Those 
are two of the reasons why bookkeeping machines soon 
pay for themselves. This list shows many others. It will 


Equipment and operating ledgers 

General ledger 

Journal 

Material and labor costs records 

Material stores records 

Pay roll and check writing 

Profit and loss statements 

Sales analysis records 

Statistical work of all kinds 

Stockholders’ ledger 

Stock and inventory ledgers and 
statements 

Voucher journal 

Voucher and remittance statements 

Wage distribution 

Work in progress records 

Work orders 








remittance advice as to the date 
when the payment should be made. 
At that time the accounts payable 
ledger card (D) and the cash dis- 
bursement register (F) are used. 
In this installation the check is pre- 
pared in a separate operation. 
Entries are made in appropriate 
columns from left to right of the 
cash disbursement register using 
the data from the remittance ad- 
vice and the check. 

Whether or not the details of 
the procedure interest you prob- 
ably depends upon how close you 
are to accounting work. It takes 
longer to review the operation than 
it does for the operator to make the 
entries. The installation has re- 
sulted in all the advantages for 
Schenley that we have discussed 
earlier in this article. 

Let’s look next at an installation 
for the stock record of a stores 
department. The forms shown on 
page 35 are those used by an elec- 
tric light company. A’similar meth- 
od can be used by any company 
that keeps a record of stock on 
hand. This is a particularly inter- 
esting installation because of the 


use of a perforated tape as one of 
the forms. The bookkeeping ma- 
chine used is of the type that de- 
veloped from the adding machine ; 
it does not include a typewriter 
mechanism as did the machines 
used in the Schenley installation. 

Entries on sections of the per- 
forated tape are made from ma- 
terial requisitions. The quantity, 
stock number and requisition num- 
ber are shown. A separate section 
of the tape is used for each item on 
a requisition. These entries appear 
with a left to right spacing uni- 
form on all slips. As the slips are 
prepared the totals are accumu- 
lated in a register. At the end 
of the run this total is checked 
with a total predetermined from 
the material requisitions. 

A storekeeper’s summary of ma- 
terial issued is placed in the ma- 
chine with the stores record sheet. 
The posting operation proceeds 
from left to right. The lower part 
of the stock record is used. 

The upper part of the stock rec- 
ord is a space for keeping track 
of material on order and of re- 
ceipts against such orders. How 


this is done is clearly shown on the 
illustrated forms. 

The whole problem here was one 
of sorting charges to over one 
hundred different accounts. This 
sort of procedure is being used on 
many such problems whether or 
not the “accounts” have to do with 
stores records. Such work is han- 
dled easily and rapidly by this 
plan. 

These two installations happen 
to be in sizable companies. Of 
course, bookkeeping machines are 
used in small companies as well. 
Model plans have been worked out 
by the equipment companies so all 
phases of the accounting of a small 
company may be handled in a sim- 
ple manner on forms provided, and 
the several kinds of work can all 
be done on one bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Equipment companies have 
also gone far in the perfection of 
procedures in such highly special- 
ized lines as insurance, taxes, hos- 
pitals, public utility billing, and so 
on. For banks—perhaps the oldest 
and most complete users—there are 
many special-purpose machines. 

Without looking at the details of 
other installations, it is obvious 
that accounting machines can 
handle practically every sort of 
accounting account. It is clear, too, 
that with the increase in business 
activity and the needs for prompt 
and exact information the present 
surge toward modernization of this 
corner of the office will continue. 

But it is obvious too, that such 
modernization work is neither to be 
undertaken lightly nor with any 
idea of getting the thing settled in 
an hour or so. Mechanizing ac- 
counting work is not a matter 
merely of putting machines to work 
on the present procedures. The 
machines do not do the work the 
same way. The forms used must be 
changed. There are important op- 
portunities for economies in related 
work. 

Certainly the problem is one 
upon which expert advice is needed. 
If the CPA who audits the books is 
familiar with machine work his ad- 
vice may be very helpful. If the 
work is large enough in volume or 
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An Advertising Agency President writes— 


the problem sufficiently complex it | 
may be worth while to retain a | 


management consultant. Whether | "We'd just as soon go back to 'Town Crier 
or not these advisers are used there | Days" as do without Ediphone Voice Writing. 


is a wealth of information and ex- 
pert help available at the equip- 
ment companies. Their method 
engineers have studied such prob- 
lems in many companies and they 
know how their equipment may be 
adapted to any needs. 

Even though it is not possible 
to become an expert on the tech- 
nical details of machine account- 
ancy, it is well to have in mind the 
various kinds of machines available. 
Bookkeeping machines can_ be 
classified into three groups accord- 
ing to whether they are develop- 
ments of the adding machine, the 
typewriter, or the cash register. 
There are many kinds in each of 
these three groups. Accounting 
work is also done upon tabulating 
machines that operate from 
punched cards. Moreover, mechani- 
zation of the routines connected 
with bookkeeping depends upon 
other equipment such as auto- 
graphic registers, duplicators, ad- 
dressing machines, adding ma- 
chines, billing machines, and so on. 
It is worth while to make sure that 
the suggestions of all appropriate 
equipment manufacturers are con- 
sidered. 

One management consultant who 
has worked on many such prob- 
lems suggests a study that will 
answer these questions as an ap- 
proach to the problem: 

“Is the work now being done 
satisfactorily? If not, why?” 

“Ts it due to some defect in the 
workers, or is it inherent in the 
operation?” 

“In what particular is it unsatis- 
factory?” 

“Do the workers object to the 
work? If so, what is the objection? 
Is it a valid one?” 

“What does the factor of time 
mean in this operation? Is it im- 
portant to the overall 
time?” 

“What does it cost to do the 
work now?” 

“Can it be done more cheaply by 
hand, by 


reduce 


(Continued on page 51) 








It has increased our business capacity 


at least 50%!" 


(From Edison Records of the World’s Business) 


The President of an advertising agency 


| writes —“Ediphones stand beside the 


desks of our account executives, giving 
each man complete dictation freedom. 
By this | mean that no one ever has 
to wait for secretarial service. At any 


| hour — letters, telephone call confir- 
| mations, memos, plans, conference 
| reports, etc., can be dictated. (Yes, 


advertising executives do a lot of work 
after 5 o'clock!) 

“Our Copy-writers and Radio-writers 
voicewrite a lot of the advertising that 
you see and hear. 
Furthermore, when- 
ever ideas flash, they 
are voicewritten im- 
mediately. Ideas are 
worth money in our 
business and, thanks 


(Protechnic 
Ediphone 


to the ease of dictating to the Ediphone, 
none are lost. 

“The Merchandising, Research, 
Media, Forwarding, Checking, Mechan- 
ical and Billing Departments use 
Ediphones, too. All work flows ...with- 
out duplication of effort. 

“The total average increase in our 
business capacity amounts to at least 
30% —thanks to the Ediphone!“ 

Your business is different . . . of 
course. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 
positively will increase your firm's 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! Telephone 
The Ediphone, Your 
City; or write to— 


ones Bion 


InCoRPoRaTEO 


ORANGE. N.J. U.S.A, 


THE "5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


DUST-PROOF - 


DIGNIFIED DESIGN 


SANITARY 


TAILORED IN STEEL: “BALANCED” VOICE WRITING 
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The House of Hobbs 


(Continued from page 16) 


I'll cut up my capers away from 
home.” He wasn’t keen generally 
for having women in business but 
he knew brains and he knew that 
homely Olivia had her full share 
of them. She was loyal to the core 
as well as “a shark for work,” 
as Hiram sometimes expressed it. 

Hobbs had no college training. 
‘ In fact, even the high-school train- 
ing he had was only that of a rural 
community. The saving feature lay 
in the fact that the principal, who 
was the main teacher, was a gentle- 
man of the old school who did a 
pretty thorough job as far as the 
courses and equipment of the day 
allowed. 


Hiram’s people were poor folk, 


and when he had what the county- 
seat school could give him he went 
to town and got a job as driver for 
a bakery. He knew horses, and they 
seemed to know that he was from 
the country. Hiram also knew how 
to deal with housewives. Much is 
said today about a national baking 
concern that requires all of its 
drivers to take a basket containing 
half a dozen samples up to every 
door they approach. Hiram knew 
enough to do that the first few 
days he worked for the bakery. No 
young chap the bakery ever had 
was smarter in getting into homes 
and in gaining and maintaining 
customer good will. He knew human 
nature. His good work in due time 
brought him inside the office as head 
of the crew of drivers. His progress 
was steadily upward. Soon there 
was little about the bakery that he 
didn’t know. He became right-hand 
helper to the owner of the business ; 
after a while the aging owner was 
satisfied to let Hiram be “the whole 
works.” One day the owner called 
Hiram in and asked bluntly, “Look 
here, you have served me well, and 
I know I have no lease on life. I’m 
asking you a frank question. Would 
you like to have this outfit when 
I have to do business with the 


undertaker? What do you say?” 

“T sure would,” answered Hiram, 
“though I hope it will be a long 
time before anything like that hap- 
pens.” 

The arrangement was fixed up 
then and there and in such a way 
that Hiram would have no real 
difficulty in handling the financial 
end. He had long since acquired a 
fair interest in the bakery. And the 
owner did not live quite two years 
after that. 

The bakery was famous for a 
number of products, outstanding 
among which was a doughnut of 
extraordinarily fine quality. An old 
German baker employed in the 
bakery was responsible for this 
most excellent doughnut. Business 
on that item grew steadily. A young 
mechanic of the plant worked out a 
new plan of frying the doughnut 
in cotton-seed oil by the use of 
electric current in a special ma- 
chine that turned the doughnut 
automatically, so that it never be- 
came soggy. At the right time it 
was ejected from the machine, also 
automatically. The mechanic was 
properly rewarded but the ma- 
chine became the property of the 
bakery, then known as the “Ster- 
ling Bakery.” All the products 
carried the name “Sterling,” and 
they really had sterling quality. 
“You may fool a woman’s eye,” 
Hiram sometimes said, “ but better 
not try to get by her nose and her 
sense of taste. Every married wom- 
an I ever knew could tell when 
hubby had taken a drink by the 
time he put his hand on the front 
gate.” 

Hiram Hobbs, though a con- 
servative by nature, had foresight. 
He visualized an extension of the 
business far beyond that of the 
local bakery. Five years prior to 
the day of Henry Hobbs’ coming 
into the business, the name of the 
enterprise had been change to 
Hobbs & Company. While it still 


did a local bakery business, the 
main feature of the business was 
the marketing of the Magic Dough- 
nut Maker to bakers and small 
doughnut shops throughout the 
country. The firm had four sales- 
men on the road. It had done little 
advertising—none, as professional 
advertising men see it. The few 
messages that Hiram Hobbs had 
seen fit to insert were somewhat of 
the “standing card” type—brief 
and conventional announcements 
with a plain illustration of the 
Magic Doughnut Maker. At that, 
sales of the machine had been made 
as far away as the Philippines and 
Japan. 

The old part of the plant of 
Hobbs & Company was the bakery. 
The west wing housed the produc- 
tion end of the doughnut machine. 

Hiram Hobbs was president, vice 
president, general manager, chair- 
man of the board, charwoman of 
the plant, and a few other things. 
He was decidedly of the “old 
school.” He had on his wall a 
favorite slogan, “The best commit- 
tee is a committee of one, if you 
can find the man who can do the 
trick.” Far from being a general 
moss-back, yet he was slow to see 
new methods—reluctant to change. 
When smart salesmen came to see 
him and uttered arguments to the 
effect that, “This is different,” 
Hiram would remark dryly, “Well, 
is it better? It’s easy to have some- 
thing different from what we are 
doing now and have it worse.” 

The desk at which he sat in the 


_ growing dusk was an old, massive 


roll-top of mahogany vintage, with 
glistening knobs on an array of 
pigeon holes. These knobs and the 
surface of the desk were polished 
regularly, daily. Hiram like to have 
things as neat as a pin. But there 
were signs, here and there, of the 
sentiment for old things. Odd as it 
seemed, there was an old-fashioned 
letterpress in the far corner of the 
room, in which certain very im- 
portant letters of a semi-private 
nature were copied by the cider- 
press method. On a table at the 
side, standing erect like a sentinel, 
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Office Enemy No. | 


... and how to eliminate him! 


All day long he sprays the office with the sound of letters 


heing typed, the banging of machines, the clanging of 
bells. His daily toll—the total cost of noise — is. terrific. 
20 per cent in staff energy. 30 per cent in executive effi- 


ciency. Uncounted errors. 


Cut that cost with the new Silent L C Smith type- 
writer. You don’t sacrifice a single advantage of the 
standard typewriter. It’s standard in design. It’s Silent 
in operation. Hence: Starts silent. Stays silent. Ask for 
a trial of this revolutionary typewriter. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF CORONA SILENT PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS FOR HOME USE 








SILENCE without SACRIFICE 


THE on 


LC SMITH 
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was an ancient bill-file on which 
bills that would need attention in 
a short time were “speared.” Olivia 
Lyons had tried strategy in getting 
that out of sight, but Hiram could 
see no reason for dispensing with a 
simple device that had served well 
for years. “I like to face my obli- 
gations every morning,” he would 
say, “the world would get along a 
lot better if everybody did it.” He 
knew the place of credit and the 
necessity of debt, but he had a 
horror of debt and rarely ever 
borrowed from the banks. Once, in 
paying the grocer when buying 
groceries for the household—he 
liked to visit the shops, now and 
then, with a basket on arm—the 
grocer suggested that the purchase 
needn’t be paid for. “We’d be 
happy to have your account here 
with us.” 

“No,” said Hiram, “I prefer to 
pay as I go, so if a Mack Truck 
flattens me out tomorrow they can 
put on my gravestone, ‘He Paid 
Up.’ bb] 


20 Ways to Make 


(Continued from page 22) 


banquet when we serve a cordial at 
the end of the banquet. You would 
be surprised to learn how few aver- 
age men have ever had a cordial— 
a kimmel, or something different, 
such as “Strega,” an Italian cor- 
dial or “Drambui,” a Scotch liquor. 
We found it to be a little touch 
that the men went home and talked 
about to their wives. 

We provide a recreation room 
for the men to gather in, play 
poker, bridge or other games. We 
absolutely forbid crap shooting. 
The salesmen can lose too much, 
too quickly, to allow dice games. 
We realized we couldn’t possibly 
expect to prevent poker playing, so 
we try to keep it within bounds by 
providing a place for them to play 
in a recreation room. 

As an extra award, we always 


“Not a bad idea for a lot of peo- 
ple, I’'d say, Mr. Hobbs,” rejoined 
the grocer good-naturedly. 

Putting it briefly, Hiram Hobbs 
was a man of marked individuality 
—not a crank, but a man of strong 
character and intense convictions 
who believed in being himself and 
acting on his own judgment. One 
of his favorite bits of advice to his 
helpers was, “Don’t ask too many 
people for advice. You can nearly 
always get a unanimous vote to do 
nothing.” 

He was ruminating but felt no 
regret on this evening before the 
Momentous Day when new blood 
was coming into the House of 
Hobbs. He had money enough for 
his needs. His friends sometimes 
said humorously of him that he had 
“the dough as well as the doughnut 
machine.” Some of them urged that 
he needed a hobby—that he stuck 
too closely to his now expanded 
business—that he was a plain fool 
not to throw more responsibility on 
others. Something of that sort en- 


tered his mind on this evening as he 
still gazed out into the growing 
dusk. “Maybe Old Hobbs should 
have a hobby. Wouldn’t it be a real 
show to some people to see me in 
knickers on a golf course?” Then 
aloud—“FORE.” And he grinned 
grimly, wondering if any one heard 
him. 

The grin was still on his face as 
he rose, walked out, bade the 
watchman “Good night,” and _ be- 
gan that daily vigorous walk of half 
a mile out to his substantial but 
plain-looking home in the west end 
of his home town—a city of about 
50,000. 

Tomorrow would be a milestone 
in the history of the House of 
Hobbs. “Well,” said Hiram to him- 
self as he maintained his steady 
pace along the darkening streets, 
“maybe old Hubbard was a good 
bit right when he said, “There is 
nothing permanent but change,’ 
but I don’t know, I don’t know. 
They’ve still got to show me.” 

(To Be Continued ) 


a Sales Meeting Lively 


buy a few airplane round-trip 
tickets for use of the salesmen in 
attending the meetings. At a recent 
meeting we bought two round trips 
from Seattle to Los Angeles. Two 
men used the planes going to Holly- 
wood, and two others used them 
returning. The same thing occurred 
to two round trips from Denver to 
Los Angeles. We do not insist that 
men use the planes, but most of 
them have never had a flight and are 
delighted at the opportunity of 
traveling by plane. 

On nights when we have no pro- 
gram we make no attempt to tell 
the men what to do. We do give 
them a printed or written list of 
places, ranging from the most con- 
servative night life to the places 
where they have hostesses and fan 
dancers and other such frivolities. 


Salesmen are not children; why 
should executives be ostriches? Life 
is life—let’s not kid ourselves. I 
don’t drink, and the program head 
doesn’t, but we’re not prudes. 
There is surprisingly little drink- 
ing and in two years not one man 
has been late next day for roll call. 

Incidentally, we treat our cus- 
tomers and our salesmen as “capi- 
tal investments”—although it may 
not be on the books. 

Our latest Pacific Coast meeting 
was held at Hollywood; the next 
time we will go to Del Monte, so 
that eventually the Pacific Coast 
men will have had an opportunity 
to visit every important city in 
their district. When we hold a New 
York meeting we do not permit the 
New York City men to attend. 
They will attend the Washington 
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l flexibility aw oy tmplicity 


OF THE ‘COMPTOMETER’—PEG-BOARD 
COMBINATION APPEALED TO US.” 


“ISN’T there a quicker and more economical way to 
handle our figure work?” A new answer to this ques- 
tion is the ““Comptometer”— Peg-Board method. 
Because of its extreme flexibility and simplicity it is 
being applied with substantial savings in practically 
every line of business on various analyses such as 
sales, expense, material, costs, inventory control, and 
other figure work. 


The experience of Borden’s Produce Com- 
pany, Inc., serves as an excellent illustration of the 
adaptability of the ““Comptometer”— Peg-Board 
combination: 


“Because of our success with the ‘Comptometer’ and Peg- 
Board in handling our reports on fluid milk,” writes Peter 
Campbell, Controller, “our first thought, upon entering the 
retail distribution field, was to investigate the possibilities of 
handling this additional volume of figure work on the Peg-Board. 


— BORDEN’S PRODUCE COMPANY, INC. 


“We were rather doubtful at first because of the fact that 
we have nearly 500 items in our line to analyze daily by salesmen 
and territories at each of our branches. A ‘Comptometer’ rep- 
resentative, however, was called in for assistance in studying our 
problem. The flexibility and simplicity of the ‘Comptometer’ 
—Peg-Board combination appealed to us and together we devel- 
oped the Peg-Board routine we are now using. 

“Our experience with the ‘Comptometer’— Peg-Board method 
in respect to fluid milk, retail distribution from trucks, and in 
retail branch operations, has been highly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of speed, economy, and accuracy. It is our opinion 
that with a little study this system can be adapted to most any 
business where a detailed distribution of a great many items is 
necessary.” 


A representative will be happy to explain how 
the Peg-Board achieves speed and economy by 
getting final results from original figures without 
recopying. Telephone the District Manager of 
the ““Comptometer”’ office in your locality, or write 


direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


OMPTOMETER 


U.S. Pat. Off 
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Pacific National Fire 


Insurance Company 


Standardizes on Monroe 
“Velvet Touch’? Machines 





HERE YOU SEE THE VALUE OF MONROE’S DESK SIZE—YOU 
CAN CARRY BOTH ADDING-CALCULATORS AND LISTING 
MACHINES TO THE DESK WHERE THE WORK ORIGINATES. 


ACIFIC National of San 
Francisco, operating na- 
-tionally with offices from 
Coast to Coast, carefully 
studied the whole field of 
figuring equipment before 
standardizing on Monroe 
Adding-Calculators and 
Listing Machines. 
Insurance statistics and ac- 
counting procedure demand 
extreme accuracy and Mon- 
roe machines have lived up 
to every expectation. The 
‘*Velvet Touch”’ ease of 
Monroe operation; the stur- 
diness of the machines; their 






MONROE 


desk-size and portability 
have all played a part in cut- 
ting down the cost of figuring. 
The service of Monroe-owned 
branches all over the country 
has assured Pacific National 
of uninterrupted figure work. 
A call to the nearest 
Monroe-owned branch, or 
a letter to the factory will 
put a ‘* Velvet Touch” Monroe 
to work on ycur own figures 
—no obligation. Monroe Cal- 
culating Ma- 
chine Co., WRITE FOR | 
Inc. ,Orange, / AFREE COPY OF 
New Jersey. “VELVET TOUCH” 
A NEW 16 PAGE 











meeting as a reward for good sales 
work, instead of having to attend 
a meeting in their own town. One 
feature of all meetings is a bus ride 
on a chartered bus, paid for by the 
company, to all local points of 
interest. We work as steadily as we 
know how when we work, but we do 
not hesitate to play when the time 
for it comes. 

There is little lost productive 
time. The secret of success is re- 
hearsal, tempo, planning, exhibits 
and plenty of 28 by 44 inch show 
cards around the assembly room 
giving sales records. 

Meetings are held in four sec- 
tions of the country, about ten 
months apart. We keep attendance 
to one hundred top. By the way, we 
also issue a convention sales bulle- 
tin, illustrated with banquet pic- 
tures, which is handed out on Mon- 
day morning. 

Contest announcements are a 
feature of every meeting. Which 
reminds me that we have found it 
feasible and desirable to keep some 
kind of special contest going prac- 
tically twelve months a year. Al- 
most as soon as one ends, another 
starts. But we vary the kind of 
contests. 

The rewards are usually cash in 
good-sized amounts. Our outside 
salesmen are on a small salary, plus 
commission, basis. They earn 30 
per cent to 60 per cent more than 
they did two years and a half ago 
when the new sales regime came in. 
Our total company sales expense 
is just half what it was then. We 
all profited. Frequently, we pay 
salesmen from $100 to $400 earned 
extra a month. 

Since April, 1933, when the 
present sales regime came into the 
American Type Founders’ organi- 
zation, our sales have shown a 115 
per cent increase. We have opened 
up 7,000 new accounts in a semi- 
durable and durable goods indus- 
try, where credit conditions are 
none too good. We have lost less 
than $500 to date on these credits. 


Editor’s Note: The cost estimate 
on page 21 is not for an ATF Con- 
vention, but an estimate compiled 
by several sales managers. 
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every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts yes. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 

—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training 1s concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


) : QU are notalone in asking that. Practically 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 
First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 


—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1147-LR Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 


These Books Are F: ree—to the man who asks— 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
perfected the material and methods of teaching 
law by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law s¢hools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among i writers of the 
special lectures are two U. wer a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State Z New York. 


More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


Name 


Present Position 


together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me. 


Lddress 


LaSalle Extension University — 


ow Can I— 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
—we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 


Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


2 n+ meee eee ncceweece 
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‘A FINE LETTERHEAD 
= = 
SOUND TIVESTMENT 











Good letterheads get better atten- 
tion for your letters. That's why a 
good letterhead is a profitable in- 
vestment for any business organi- 
zation. 


That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organi- 
zations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


“Custom designed” by unexcelled 
letterhead artists to fit your particu- 
lar requirements and executed in 
Photogravure — considered the 
finest process of applying designs 
to paper. Every detail of illustra- 
tion and lettering is perfectly re- 
produced. 


Is your letterhead a true repre- 
sentative of your organization? If 
not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Please write on your pres- 
ent business letterhead. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 








| 
| 


| 


Dartnell Better Letters Clinic 
@ Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 


wi 
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Some Letters That Cement 
Friendlier Kelations 


HEN you read the 
four letters 
clinic this month, you 
will find that they all 
come pretty close to home. The 
problems which these four writers 
tried to handle are those that oc- 
cur frequently in the average busi- 
ness. As the old saying goes, we 
live and learn. So study these let- 
ters, and see how they compare 
with what you would be saying 
under the same circumstances. 

In one of the letters, the writer 
returns a check for $95 because it 
should have been for $100. It takes 
nerve to do that. As the writer 
says in his droll way, “Returning a 
check is like running over a police- 
man; you may be right, but you 
ought to know better.” Perhaps 
your method would be to write, “I 
am depositing the $95 and you may 
send me the $5.00 still due.” But 
that is likely only to prolong the 
argument. When you return his 
check, the discount chiseler knows 
that you will accept nothing but 
the full amount ; when you keep his 
check, he thinks he may still wiggle 


in our 


out of paying the balance. Mr. 
Chapell has used the better meth- 
od, and you will admire the diplo- 
macy and humor with which he 
approached his reader. 

The letter to the inactive cus- 
tomer is also very pertinent to 
everyday business. Customers are 
hard to get; they are worth hold- 
ing. Somewhere recently I read of a 
large department store which set 
out to discover where the lost sheep 
had gone. Here are the figures for 
one hundred: 


68 drifted away for no good 
reason. 

14 went elsewhere because of un- 
adjusted complaints. 

9 thought prices and service in 
another store were better. 
had influenced by 
friends to try another store. 
3 had moved to another shop- 


been 


or 


ping center. 
1 had gone to Davy Jones’ 
locker. 


In other words, 82 per cent of 
these inactive customers had stop- 
ped buying because of indifference 
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Letter No. 1 


Objective: To refuse an unearned discount, and 
still retain the customer's good will. 








Letter No. 2 


Objective: To thank a customer for his loyalty— 
and hoping to get an order. 





Dear Mr. Johnéton: 

Thank you for your $95 check which arrived this 
morning. I believe this is to pay for the materials 
we delivered to you December 17. 

This date, December 17, is the important item. Our 
terms are 

"5% Cash Discount if paid 
by the 10th of the month 
following delivery." 

We don't want to be hard to do business with, but 
we agreed to these terms, and, in fairness to every- 
one, we've just got to live up to them. We want to 
treat all our customers alike - you rightly expect to 
get the same price we'd give anyone else; no more, no 
less. You do get it. 

The materials that we handle are the best that can 
be bought. Bob Hood and all of our men give the kind 
of service that doesn't know what "impossible" means. 
And I try to run the financial end of the business so 
that it measures up to the kind of a job everyone else 
here is doing. 

We want your respect for our way of doing business. 
We try to see things from your point of view, Mr. 
Johnston, and try not to get too completely wrapped up 
in our own work - a man wrapped up in himself makes a 
pretty small package. I hope that I have gotten over 
to you how really important it is to follow this dis- 
count policy closely, not for the small amount in- 
volved but as a matter of treating everyone alike - 
square shooting with all our customers. 

One of our boys said the other day that returning a 
check is like running over a policeman; you may be 
right but you ought to know better. But I don't think 
it's quite like that. So I'm enclosing your check 
with the request that you send us in its place one for 
$100. Will you, please, Mr. Johnston? 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Good Morning, Mr. Customer: 

When you feel good about something, you like to 
tell someone! I find that most of us in this Good Old 
World have a lot of the same characteristics - and 
it's good that it is that way. 

Outstanding in all of us, I believe, is the WILL- 
INGNESS to do something for someone else when it 
doesn't cost us a cent or inconvenience us in any way. 

What can I be driving at??? Just this! It isn't 
going to cost you a cent to read this letter, and I 
hope it won't even inconvenience you. 

This letter is to tell you why I feel good. Each 
one of you has made our business more successful than 
it has been for several years because you have sent us 
some mighty fine orders....If you haven't, I know you 
have a good reason. 

I am taking this opportunity of thanking 
all of you and telling you how much your 
loyalty and support mean to us. 

Also, I want to impress upon you our willingness 
and desire to serve you and to ask you to tell us 
frankly when or where we fall down. 

This letter is not a request for anything - - if 
you care to write me or even to send an order, you may 
depend that hearing from you will be a genuine 
pleasure. 

REMEMBER -- you are appreciated by this organiza- 
tion! 

Yours very truly, 








This letter comes from president Adolph Korper, Capitol 
City Lumber Company, Hartford, Connecticut. It is signed 
by Robert F. Chapell. I know that A. K. is a good letter-man, 
but two of them in the same company is almost too good to 
be true. 

That lets the cat out of the bag, doesn’t it? The letter is 
swell. In fact, I can’t find anything the matter with it. And 
that’s sad. When a critic can’t be critical he must be slipping. 

1. I have never seen Mr. Korper’s lumber yards but I'll 
wager a new bonnet with anyone that they are as neat as the 
good housewife’s kitchen. He has never sent me a letter which 
was not nicely groomed. The letterhead has dignity and life. 

2. The language could hardly be any more natural. The 
writer knows the value of short words, and now and then he 
uses them with quaint originality. “A man wrapped up in 
himself makes a pretty small package.” Such expressions 
make a letter human and interesting. 

3 and 4. The appeal to reason is the basis of the argument, 
and it is presented with perfect carpentry. Notice how quickly 
the subject is introduced, and then how point by point the 
case is built in a way that leaves nothing to argue about. At 
the end, the reference to the policeman, gives the reader a 
smile. A fine example of letter craftsmanship! 

5. Quite properly, Mr. Chapell keeps his own personality 
under control. He doesn’t gush or strut. But all the time he 
is there in the letter—friendly, reasonable. 

6. Spirit? Okeh plus, isn’t it? The check goes back, the 
customer knows it will not be accepted, but he has no cause 
to be offended. 

7. Obviously, the job is done. This Chapell is a rascal. He 
forces me to rate his letter higher than any letter should ever 


be rated. 





You may wonder how I can rate a letter so low and then say 
it does the job. Well, “the spirit is strong but the body is 
weak.”’ There are some rather glaring errors in the construc- 
tion—things an English teacher would set her teeth in—but 
they seem easy to forget after we read the last sentence. The 
first essential is the friendly spirit—this letter has it. 

1. Certainly, I have no quarrel with mimeographed letters. 
Some very nice work can be done that way. But the girl who 
cut this stencil didn’t have the “even touch.” The result is a 
spotty appearance which is displeasing. More than that, the 
fill-in of ““Good Morning, Mr. Customer,” is crooked. 

2. The language is natural enough but the writer flounders 
here and there in his grammar. The address is to Mr. Cus- 
tomer, and yet later he writes, “each one of you.” From that 
time on, the value of the letter is discounted. 

3. When the writer is sincere, a letter of this type is not hard 
to write. There is no real argument to build. You tell your 
story in the way it happens to come out, and the job is done. 
But you will have to smile if you read the second paragraph 
carefully. The writer says we are all outstanding in our desire 
to help others—when it causes no inconvenience and costs not 
a penny. Is that as far as we are willing to go? If true, the 
brotherhood of man would be rather thin, wouldn’t it? 

4. There is one mistake in carpentry which is also rather 
amusing. First the writer says, ““Each one of you has made our 
business more successful than it has been for several years.” 
Well, each one means all, but he goes right on with, “If you 
haven’t, I know you have a good reason.” That reminds me of 
a long letter I got once about some life insurance for children. 
At the bottom of the third page was the remarkable post- 
script—“‘If you have no children pay no attention to this letter.” 

5. Maybe by now the writer’s skin is smarting. But let him 
be patient. When I dig deeper than these superficial faults, I 
find that the heart of the man is good. Between the lines there 
lurks a friendly personality. The reader might not notice the 
faults we have mentioned—wouldn’t be quite so critical. 

6. I like the last line best of all. Had the letter been per- 
sonalized, so that the reader felt the tribute was just for him, 
it would really have been a fine way to finish. 

7. Does it do the job? Yes, I suppose so. A good-will letter, 
pure and simple! It couldn’t do any harm. 











The Ratings Given These Letters Appear on Page 69 
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DUR-O-LITES 
ZEPHYR 






Gold Filled or Chromium 
Mountings @ Lustrous Pearl, 
Amber, or Ebony barrels © 
Propels and repels four-inch 
leads @ Eight special styles for 
ladies® Magazine for several 
months’ extra lead supply 


Here is the solution to a problem 
that always perplexes executives at 
this season. Zephyr-styled Dur-O-Lites 
not only bring happiness but most elo- 
quently express your thoughtful appre- 
ciation to the individuals who have con- 
tributed to your success during the year, 
your customers and their representatives, 
your associates and friends, your family. 


A Zephyr-styled Dur-O-Lite is a thing 
of rare beauty, richly trimmed in Gold or 
Chromium. It glides across the paper — 
and operates—as beautifully as it looks, 
flawless in every detail. 


If desired, your Trade-Mark or Mes- 
sage may be permanently reproduced in 
colors upon the barrel as a year ‘round 
reminder of you, your friendship and 
service. Each Dur-O-Lite is packed in 
individual gift box, designed in good 
taste, all ready for your distribution. 


Dur-O-Lites are available to firms, commer- 
cial organizations, and institutions only by 
direct purchase from the manufacturer or 
through its sales representatives. 


EXECUTIVES: wiite on Company letter- 
head for Free Sample Dur-O-Lite. Please state 
your title. It will be helpful if you include re- 
productidn of Trade-Mark, sales message, and 
preferred style of lettering. Act promptly. It 
won't be long until Christmas! 


DUR:-O>:LITE 


PENCIL COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK @# ILLINOIS 


the Edge of Ch 

















or grievances. And I suppose that’s 
just about the story for any aver- 
age company. Well, what about it? 
Must we just sit back and do noth- 
ing? Surely it is only common 
sense to make an effort to regain 
these customers. Once, they were 
friends of the company. They are 
easier to resell than the folks who 
are total strangers. The execu- 
tive is passing up a good bet who 
does not regularly go after these 
inactive customers. And Mr. 
Rhodes, I think, has done the job a 
little better than usual. The ques- 
tions which the reader is asked to 
check put teeth in his letter. He will 
get a larger percentage of replies 
than the ordinary follow-up which 
simply says, “We’ve missed you— 
is anything wrong?” 

The letter, “Good Morning, Mr. 
Customer,” is only of a general 
good-will value. It was signed, of 
course, by the president of the 
company. Such contacts, while they 
bring in no immediate revenue, do 
help to cement customer friendship, 
and in the long run, they un- 
doubtedly more than pay their 
board. You should be writing your 
Christmas letter to customers 
soon. Don’t neglect that contact. 
If you want suggestions, see my 
article in the November number of 
The Printing Art Quarterly 
(formerly Printed Salesmanship). 
You'll find some new ideas there. 

And ouch! What a wallop the 
fourth letter does give the recalci- 
trant salesman. Purposely, I 
hedged on rating that letter. It’s 
the sort of thing that human 
beings just naturally argue about. 
Does the president who wrote this 
letter know how to handle his sales- 
men? How would they react? Is it 
best to talk “cold turkey” to the 
sinner, or should he be handled with 
gloves? These are questions I in- 
vite some of you executives and 
letter-men to answer. You can’t 
very well stay on the fence about 
this letter. It’s either very good, or 
very bad. What do you think? 

Our good friend, N. Bjornson of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
Company, is having some fun with 





me. He is going to find out what 
kind of letter-doctor I really am— 
specialist or quack. Here’s how he 
has me on the spot. Last year he 
wrote a sales letter for four dif- 
ferent branch managers to sign and 
mail to customers. Each letter 
made exactly the same offer, and 
the presentation differed very 
slightly. But the results were aston- 
ishing. 

Remember, the four letters were 
written by the same person. In all 
of them he tried to be friendly, 
straightforward, and natural. The 
only difference was in the carpentry 
of these letters. The argument was 
the same. But the percentage of 
replies was 10 per cent, 13 per cent, 
22 per cent and 32 per cent. If 
ever we needed proof that the con- 
struction of a letter has much to 
do with its pull, Bjornson has pro- 
duced it. 

Fine! But the rest of the tale is 
not so good. It might turn out to 
have an unhappy ending. Bjornson 
sent me copies of those four letters 
and said, “Perhaps you would en- 
joy ranking them according to the 
way you think they pulled.” Now 
isn’t that a pretty dish to set before 
a king? Well, I tried. I may let you 
know the result. 

The other day, in a second-hand 
store, I ran across a book published 
in 1880. It is called “The Art of 
Correspondence.” What a_ smile 
you would get out of it. The man 
who wrote this book left not an 
inch of ground unspaded. There 
are sample letters for every pos- 
sible occasion. For example, he 
says, “Young ladies often find 
themselves without an escort to 
parties or entertainments. Being at 
liberty to supply the vacancy, they 
should select a gentleman who will 
do honor and be acceptable to the 
hostess as well as themselves. They 
should then write to the gentleman 
of their choice as follows. .. .”” Well, 
that’s one way to get a beau— 
young ladies of 1935 may copy if 
they wish. 

But seriously, what a long way 
we have come since that book was 


written. (Continued on page 69) 
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Letter No. 5 


Objective: To make the inactive customer come 
out of his shell. 








Letter No. 4 


Objective: To make some of the “play boys” on 
the sales force more serious minded. 





Gentlemen: 


Each morning I write a letter to each of our new 
customers for that day - thanking him and expressing 
our appreciation for his confidence in us. It is a 
very pleasant task. 


Today, your name is on my desk with the notation, 
"inactive." That means that an OLD customer, a busi- 
ness friend, is no longer placing orders regularly. 
And that bothers me. 


Just that you are no longer a regular customer 
doesn't help much. I'm mighty :nterested to know WHY 
that's so. 


If it is one of the four reasons I've suggested 
below, won't you just check the correct one, and re- 
fold and return this letter in the enclosed envelope. 

I would appreciate your courtesy and helpfulness 
greatly. 

Cordially yours, 
THE MASON BOX COMPANY 


PLEASE CHECK (And return in the enclosed envelope) 


_ oP We have no use for mail shipping containers now. 

a We still have a stock of Mason Mailers. 

Besvae Sorry Mr. Rhodes, "another fellow" has the 
business. 


ewnee We've never seen your NEW MAILMASTER Mailer. 
re errr ee 


(The NEW Mailmaster is lighter, stronger, and easier 
to use than the box you last bought - and COSTS LESS. ) 





Russell I. Rhodes, president of the Mason Box Company, 
Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts, is the daddy of this friendly 
and reply-pulling letter. He proves that he has the right slant 
toward his customers, as anxious to hold the old ones, as to 
get the new. And that’s common sense! 

The trouble with the majority of these letters to the lost 
sheep is that they leave the reader dangling at the end. They 
tell him that he has been missed, ask what is wrong, but they 
don’t make it easy for him to reply. This one does. The letter 
becomes doubly effective because of the four questions. The 
reader is given a definite thing to do. Often, he will obey. 

1. The letter travels on the president’s special stationery. 
Quite right for the occasion! And congratulations to this ex- 
ecutive on his readable signature! The multigraphing is beau- 
tifully done, but again the typist was careless about filling in 
ee Her “gentlemen” walk at a very suspicious 
angle. 

2. You like the language of this letter, don’t you? It is so 
easy to read—so natural. “And that bothers me,” writes 
Mr. Rhodes, just as if he were saying it in his office. Use these 
small sentences now and then. They help so much to give 
simplicity and variety to your letters. In the last sentence, 
why “would”? Shouldn’t it be “I will’? 

3. The argument, I think, is just about right. After all, it is 
only meant to be a personal follow-up from the president’s of- 
—_ Anything added of a sales nature would hurt instead of 

elp. 

4. Carpentry, okeh. 

5. In so short a letter, the writer’s personality has little 
chance to become conspicuous. But you feel that he is a 
friendly executive, that the door of his office is always open 
to any‘employee. 

6. The spirit of the letter is exemplified by, “It is a very 
pleasant task.” This man likes to contact his customers. 
Even in a form letter, he puts warmth and cheerfulness. “An 
old customer, business friend” —another good phrase! 

7. Oh, yes, it must have done the job 


Gentlemen: 

This letter goes to all the sales force - these re- 
marks are not personal; if you are not guilty then you 
know that we are not talking to you, but if the cap 
fits you I want you to stick it on and keep it. there. 

Over the last few months we have been giving the 
different salesmen letters regarding sales policies 
and thoughts that they should capitalize, and there 
have been some remarks made. I can't find out who 
made the remarks but I am a pretty good guesser. 
These remarks have been to ridicule the efforts of 
myself and others in trying, in a very gentlemanly 
way, to give the sales organization thoughts that 
would be helpful - some things about themselves and 
their behavior that they can't see. 

Now if there is any salesman who thinks that he is 
just so d--- good that he doesn't need any advice or 
help, then my only answer to that is a question - and 
that is if he is just so good, why is he always 
"busted" and hard up, and why is he just where he 
started in when he came with this company? 

A man with a foul-smelling breath, a man who won't 
tell the truth, a man who will peddle scandal, a man 
who deceives and misleads his customers, the man who 
tries to fool his company and make allowances to his 
customers that are not justified - the man who can't 
resist temptation - the fellow who travels the course 
of the least resistance - all of those men are in the 
market for good sound advice and helpful suggestions. 

I know we have lost business in this office because 
certain people don't like to have bad breath blown in 
their faces - I know we lose business because salesmen 
do not tell the truth - sometimes they talk too much, 
other times not courteous enough - their appearance 
isn't clean and tidy, they are not shaven, they are 
given to telling dirty stories instead of paying at- 
tention and talking business. There are a lot of 
other things that happen that I know about and when I 
am trying to help you I am trying to help myself. 

I want this crowd to be more dignified and gentle- 
manly, and have a better personal appearance and a 
better personal standing with the people they call on, 
and the only way to do it is to try to give them con- 
structive advice. Now which would you rather have, 
that kind of advice or be on the carpet every day get- 
ting a good cussing out, with a lot of vulgarity and 
profanity? Which is the right way to encourage sales- 
men, the way we are trying to do or the way they used 
to do when everybody was a drunkard and a bum. 

No more remarks of a ridiculous nature - if you 
can't appreciate something constructive, then isn't 
it time to keep still? 

Sincerely, 








The author of this letter is an executive very well known 
among the coal barons of our country. I will always remember 
my introduction to him. I was making a series of letter-talks 
for the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. At the end of the 
second one, this executive came up to see me. “Frailey, last 
week you gave me nothing,” he said, “tonight I learned a lot.” 
Was that a slam or a compliment? 

Well, it doesn’t matter, but the comment was typical of the 
man. He shoots straight. He is honest, and fearless, and 
blunt. I like him. This letter is exactly what I would expect. 

But is this the kind of letter that gets the most out of sales- 
men? I can imagine a chorus of ayes and nays. 

How would you rate this letter? Let’s start an argument. 
When you turn to the back of the book where the rating scales 
for the first three letters are printed, you'll find a blank one for 
Letter No. 4. Use it in rating this letter. Does this “‘do it or 
else” letter to salesmen rate 25, 50, or 100? 











The Ratings Given These Letters Appear on Page 69 
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SELL MORE IN 1936 
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For Every Line 
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LET KNICKERBOCKER NOW OFFER 
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KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. Crawrorp Ave. CHICAGO 


‘Maintaining Leadership in 
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1898 did the company feel able to 
support a full-fledged salesman, 
devoting his entire time to selling. 
Up until then, all selling had been 
done as a part-time occupation, the 
main job being in the plant itself. 

All of the amazing physical 
strength of George A. Hormel was 
needed for the tasks he undertook. 
From the first year on there was 
almost constantly some building 
construction under way. He laid 
out the buildings, hired the labor, 
directed it, and did much of it him- 
self. One spring, when he had de- 
termined on a building program, 
the Cedar River went on a rampage 
just when he found time to drive 
the stakes to mark the foundation 
line of the new buildings. With 
helpers he waded waist deep in the 
flood waters to drive the stakes, 
rather than wait for the inevitable 
ebb of the flood a few days later. 

A sausage room foreman tells 
this story. It was a dark, foggy day 
and up to mid-morning the lights 
were still turned on in the sausage 
room. Almost simultaneously with 
the entrance of Mr. Hormel into the 
room the sun burst out from behind 
a cloud and poured its brilliance 
into the windows. Between Mr. 
Hormel and the window there was 
an electric light burning. But only 


a keen eye could have distinguished 


the faint gleam of electricity in the 
the brilliant sun. But Mr. Hormel 
saw it across the room. “What’s the 
meaning of that electric light burn- 
ing in the sunshine? Why do you 
think we have windows in this 
plant? Why do you think we spend 
money to wash those windows?” All 
these questions were shot at the 
foreman before he had a chance to 
answer one of them. But after that 
only a veiled suspicion of sunlight 
brought a general rush to turn out 
the electric lights. 

Another time, Hormel 
watching the vigorous streams of 


was 


water that poured over the moving 


tables in the beef-killing room. This 
water was a sanitary measure 
which washed and scalded the 
gleaming endless chain tables as 
they moved. “Why can’t we get 
along with less water? It costs 
money to pump that water, costs 
money to heat it, and costs money 
to reclaim the waste from it.” He 
called the foreman, and a federal 
inspector and convinced them both 
that half the volume of water 
would do the job. 

In 1906, when, as a result of the 
blood-curdling exposures in Upton 
Sinclair’s famous book, “The Jun- 
gle,” there arose a great hue and 
cry from the public for some kind 
of legislation against the methods 
employed in food preparation, 
Hormel was struggling to raise the 
sanitary standards of his packing 
plant. But sanitation costs money. 
Care costs money. The nerve to 
throw away products that aren’t 
up to a strict standard of quality 
and uniformity adds to costs, in- 
creases selling prices. It was a dis- 
couraging business, trying to raise 
the standard of packing-house 
practice and to compete with care- 
less, dirty packers at the same time. 

Let it be understood that we are 
not intimating or even suggesting 
that George A. Hormel was alone 
in this effort to improve standards. 
There were others, too, but then as 
now, it is always the fringe, the 
lunatic fringe, in any industry that 
insists on cutting corners, cheapen- 
ing, diluting, adulterating. Though 
they are small in numbers, they can 
upset the price structure and wreck 
the profits of an entire industry. 

The temptation at times, the 
pressure from buyers, dealers, job- 
bers, brokers to turn out cheaper 
products, must have been terrific. 
Mr. Hormel himself says that the 
young business couldn’t have stood 
against this pressure for lower 
prices had it not been for the en- 
actment of the pure food laws, 
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which brought federal inspectors 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture into every packing plant ship- 
ping meat products across state 
lines. The packers mistakenly 
fought the pure food laws, but it 
saved the good packers and ruined 
only the cheap fellows who were 
little more than parasites on the in- 
dustry. Those who were willing to 
cooperate with the inspectors un- 
doubtedly profited by the law. 
George A. Hormel says that the 
pure food laws, plus one other law, 
were responsible for his success. 
But as we have tried to show, there 
were other factors. 

One was a keen eye for markets. 
When the hog kill grew to a point 
where it was impossible to dispose 
of all the fresh pork cuts through 
the local sales outlets, it was neces- 
sary to look for new markets to 
dispose of these 
Minneapolis was picked as the logi- 
cal point for disposing of these 
cuts. Ben F. Hormel and Frank 
Sump were sent to Minneapolis to 
open this territory. They sold the 
product, delivered from the car to 
the retail customer, and did the col- 
lecting. As the hog kill increased, 
this Minneapolis business increased, 
until 1902 it was found necessary 
to open a branch house where a 
stock of meats could be kept on 
hand to take care of the business. 
A stall on “Commission Row” was 
rented for this purpose. Here they 
had refrigeration facilities for 
holding fresh cuts. John Hormel 
was sent to Minneapolis about this 
time, where he remained until the 


surplus cuts. 


Duluth branch was opened two 
years later. 

George A. Hormel was never a 
great hand to spend time visiting 
branch offices. He stuck to the 
plant—fighting, planning, working 
for greater uniformity, quality and 
a wider line of packaged and identi- 
fied products to be sold under the 
Hormel name in place of the green 
products which were then a big 
part of the company’s business. 

When the Minneapolis branch 
was established in 1902, the com- 
pany killed 42,538 hogs, yet it was 
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System costs can now be reduced 
as much as 65% through improve- 
ments in the duplicating equip- 
ment upon which most systems 
depend. Time consuming opera- 
tions and costly materials are 
eliminated, speed increased two 
to three times, and the whole 
process reduced to economical, 
efficient simplicity. 


The New Process method has met 
the test of the most complicated 
and exacting systems in the 
country, readily adapting itself to 
an endless variety of special con- 
ditions. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of installations, from small con- 
cerns to giant international corpor- 
ations provide ample proof that 
here actually is an opportunity 
to cut your system costs 10% to 
65% ° 
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WEED 


—and there’s a mighty good rea- 
son! In fact, TWO reasons: lower 
prices plus quality that tells its own 
story. We have shown thousands 
of Customers how to cut cost on 
Letterheads, without in any way 
sacrificing quality. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
HOW YOU, TOO, CAN 


SAVE MONEY 


on Lithographed 
LETTERHEADS 


Whether you buy in small or in large quan- 
tities; whether you use a simple black and 
white letterhead—or an elaborate design 
in several colors—WE WANT TO HEAR 
FROM YOU. Write for our brand new 
Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Letter- 
heads, and you'll receive at the same time 
price list showing you typical examples of 
our ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead and mail to us. 
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only ten years old. The figures are 
as follows : 1892, 610 ; 1893, 2,532 ; 
1894, 2,536; 1895, 4,507; 1896, 
4,517; 1897, 8,666; 1898, 9,364 ; 
1899, 15,361 ; 1900, 23,355 ; 1901, 
32,646 ; 1902, 42,538. 

The next branch house was es- 
tablished in Duluth in 1904, and 
that year the hog kill jumped to 
99,882, three times the volume of 
1901, when the first branch was 
opened. St. Paul was the next point 
of branch house operations the 
year later. Sales jumped to the 
point where it was profitable for 
the young company to kill 134,822 
hogs, the increase over 1904 being 
34,940 hogs, which was more than 
the total kill only four years previ- 
ous. It is no wonder there were car- 
penters, brick masons, and ma- 
chinery installers almost constantly 
at work, with a growth of this 
speed. It brought a personnel prob- 
lem, a financial problem, a manage- 
ment problem of major propor- 
tions, yet Hormel stuck to his 
policy of hiring young men, putting 
them through the grilling training 
in the plant, and then promoting 
them into office, sales or branch 
house positions. 

While these early branch houses 
were being developed, the company 
was expanding its business through 
other channels. In those days the 
grocery wholesalers were big fac- 
tors in the packing business. This 
was particularly true in the South, 
where many grocers did a long term 
credit business and had to buy from 
wholesalers who were bankers as 
well as wholesalers and could, there- 
fore, carry them through the long 
summer months when cash was 
scarce. There was a big wholesaler 
in Waco, Texas, who was a good 
Hormel customer. Texas consumed 
great quantities of hog bellies, 
known there then, as now, as “sow 
belly”—a fat bacon. It also was a 
big lard buying state, as southern- 
ers live out of the frying pan. 
Hormel needed more of this busi- 
ness. Instead of stepping into Waco 
or Dallas, then as now more im- 
portant as distributing centers 
than San Antonio, and taking the 


business the wholesaler had estab- 
lished, Hormel opened a branch 
house at San Antonio in 1911 to 
extend its business into territory 
similar to, but not conflicting with, 
its wholesaler at Waco. 

First the faltering steps to near- 
by Minneapolis, then Duluth, then 
St. Paul—all almost within ear- 
shot of Austin. Then the long jump 
to San Antonio, which was then, 
with the slow train service south 
of St. Louis, a long, long way from 
Austin, Minnesota. 

About this time, Ralph Daig- 
neau went out on the road as a 
salesman. He had started as a 
youngster in a packing gang. To- 
day he is vice president in charge 
of the Abattoir Division. Then he 
traveled a territory from East 
Grand Forks, Minnesota (just 
across the Red River from Grand 
Forks, North Dakota) to Glasgow, 
Montana, a distance of more than 
450 miles. Packing plant sales- 
men’s territories are likely to be 30 
miles across each way today, and 
to be that large they must include 
no cities. 

Daigneau traveled by horse, 
buggy, passenger and freight 
trains. A favorite way of working 
a territory was to hitch on the 
caboose of a freight train and work 
the small towns while the train 
crew did its switching. 

Daigneau tells me that by the 
time he went on the road the com- 
pany had fifteen to twenty cooked 
specialties to sell. The fight for a 
greater percentage of finished 
products to sell in identified pack- 
ages was going on apace. Year by 
year the company developed low 
volume, long profit specialties 
which could be sold instead of sell- 
ing green and dressed meat to 
brokers, wholesalers and others who 
smoked, processed or otherwise 
prepared the food for the final con- 
sumer. Always the final consumer 
was kept uppermost in the minds 
of the entire organization, and 
there was a premium on suggestions 
for products that brought the 
company’s product to the consumer 
in a branded container. 
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New Trends in Machine Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 37) 


improving the operation itself?” 

This same consultant empha- 
sized the possibility of practical 
tests of equipment where the cost 
of the installation is great enough 
to warrant the expense of the test. 
In a department store installation 
where the first estimate of the cost 
of machines was about $25,000, 
tests were carried on at a cost of 
$2,000. As a result of the tests a 
smaller number of a different kind 
of machine were purchased for 
$13,000 less than the original pro- 
posal. Moreover, the annual sav- 
ings in operating costs were about 
$9,000 more. 

This test was unusually com- 
plete. It was scientific in the sense 
that efforts were made to control 
and to keep constant all the vari- 





ables except those under examina- 
tion. Four machines were tested. 
The plan for the test was com- 
pletely written out. Each machine 
was operated for one week by a 
skilled operator furnished by the 
equipment manufacturer, and also 
for one week by an employee of the 
department store who had received 
not over two weeks’ training in the 
work. The difficulty of training 
operators was one of the factors 
considered. 

The tests were run on the store’s 
premises on work selected from the 
routine work that went through 
during the period of the tests. 
Volume of work, time and errors 
were carefully observed. Even such 
items as stationery costs and floor 
space used were figured out. Costs 
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and ease of maintenance as well as 
all other advantages and disad- 
vantages were compared in 
columnar form. Bar charts were 
prepared summarizing the results 
of the test runs by demonstrators 
and by the newly trained operators 
as to five factors: 

(1) Items posted per hour. 

(2) Errors per 1,000 items. 

(3) Hours to handle _ one 

month’s work. 

(4) Original cost of machines. 

(5) Annual operating cost. 

It is obvious that such complete 
tests would not always be worth 
while. These tests were very much 
worth while, even though they were 
expensive, for they saved several 
times their cost in each year there- 
after. 
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making of numerous clear, clean carbon copies, 
without the danger of “cut through” letters. They 
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CREATE 
NEW 
SALES 


NEW- INTERESTING - PRACTICAL 


Gits-Nife is a strong, well-made selling aid 
because it is so unique and useful that it is 
carried constantly. Attracts instant atten- 
tion and is a permanent, daily reminder of 
the giver. 

Gits-Nife is building good will for success- 
ful firms in many lines of business—creat- 
ing new sales with its brief message of firm 
or product imprinted on the attractive han- 
dle, tying old customers more closely by its 
practical evidence of appreciation, and ex- 
pressing clearly and constantly the desire 
to serve. 

1,700 firms have found practical uses for 
Gits-Nife in sales, collections, and other 
activities. Write today to learn how these 
companies are using it to profit and advan- 


‘ge, FREE: OFFER 


To executives we will send a free sample of 
Gits-Nife to demonstrate its effectiveness as 
a sales tool. Write on company letterhead 
and please use your title. 


THE GITS CORPORATION 


1848 S. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘We Gut Auto Expenses 


$10,000 a Year 


(Continued from page 29) 


end of the year in case there is an 
appreciable difference between the 
predicted and the actual annual 
mileage driven. 

ALLowaNncE Per Monru. This 
is one-twelfth of the total annual 
allowance and is paid the salesman 
each month regardless of the busi- 
ness mileage actually reported for 
that particular month. 

Gas anv O1n ALLOWANCE PER 
Mite. This is based on the factors 
shown in the columns numbered (2) 
and (3) in the accompanying 
schedule. It is paid the salesman 
on basis of the business mileage 
reported each month. 
| Once installed, the plan is very 
simple to operate. Each month the 
salesman inserts the amount of his 
monthly allowance in his regular 
expense book. He also enters his 
total business mileage for the 
month and extends this by his cur- 
rent gas and oil rate per mile. Our 
auditors merely check these figures 
with the allowances authorized. 

Our men like the plan because it 
is individually fair to all. The de- 
tailed figures on standards are 
made available so that they can 
check them against actual cost in- 


-curred on the various cost items 


if they desire to do so. 

As an example of this individual 
fairness let us take the two Ply- 
mouth cars shown on the schedule. 
One is at Spokane, the other at 
Chicago; both are driven almost 


the same annual mileage. Under 
the old flat rate plan they would 
‘each have been paid at the same 


rate of 5.5 cents per mile. Under 
the standard cost plan one has an 
actual average cost of only 5 cents 
per mile; the other an average of 
only 4 cents per mile. 

Again, in case of the Plymouth 
shown at Fort Smith the driver 
would have received about $684 
more under the old 5.5 cents per 


mile rate than he ieceives under the 
standard cost basis as shown on the 
accompanying schedule. 

Under the standard cost basis, 
the Olds at New York City receives 
within $90 of the amount which 


‘would be paid on the old 5.5 cent 


basis. The Olds at Stamford, how- 
ever, would have received $330 
more under the old basis than under 
the standard cost basis. We have 
purposely selected the above cases 
so as to eliminate differences due 
to make of cars and show the effect 
of differences due to annual mile- 
ages and geographical locations 
only. On the list of cars shown on 
the accompanying schedule there 
is a spread of 1.6 cents per mile 
in average costs between the high- 
est and lowest cost cars, or a dif- 
ference amounting to almost 30 per 
cent of the former 5.5 cents per 
mile rate. 

At the end of our first year’s 
operation under this plan, which 
ended in April, we are convinced of 
its fairness to all concerned. While 
the details outlined above may 
create the impression that the plan 
is a complicated one, in reality it is 
simple and does not call for a great 
deal of record work. The record 
form sheets reduce the work to a 
minimum and the actual work in- 
volved is done very quickly. 

As to the actual results ob- 
tained, it may be stated that our 
average cost per mile covering all 
the cars under this plan is 4.47 
cents. While this indicates a sav- 
ing of a little better than 1 cent per 
mile, it is appreciable when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that 
our men traveled close to a million 
miles during the year. 

To summarize briefly our experi- 
ence with the plan, we find that it 
provides standard allowances fair 
alike to the individual salesman and 
to the company. 
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A year from this month the voters of the 
United States will go to the polls to record 
their choice for president. In the meantime the 
country will be the battle ground for the hottest 
political campaign since 1896. The Republi- 
cans will view with alarm what the present ad- 
ministration is doing and point out the dire 
things which will happen unless their candi- 
dates are elected. The Democrats will point 
with pride to the rising tide of prosperity and 
aim to convince the electorate that unless 
their administration is returned to office the 
country will return to the chaos of 1932. 

It is an unfortunate thing for American 
business that elections in this country are 
usually won by creating fears in the mind of 
the voters. It is reasonable to suppose that 
both parties next year will use fear to win 
votes. Business men might as well reconcile 
themselves to that. Yet making full allow- 

-ance for these attempts to scare the public 
into voting for either the “‘ins’’ or the ‘‘outs,"’ 
there is reason to believe business will be bet- 
ter next year in spite of political smoke screens 
and stench bombs. (Continued on page 56) 
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How Will Next Year's 
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BS shaw seeing anne +14.8 a Ser —46.1 
RR cicnenas xise gal CEO 3b Me ca wieccievess —47.0 
i ices <2 a ¥ Be ~eemepene: —47.8 
Pee PES | BOE... vcccccess —43.8 
September......... +20.0 | September......... —44.0 
Ree +24.2 GU idessccted —47.2 
November......... +23.3 November......... —48.0 
December.......... +20.2 | December.......... —46.9 





*Figures taken from Dartnell tabulation (1912 and 1916). 
Figures for 1920, 1924, 1928, and 1982 taken from Bradstreet’s tabulation. 
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os Bank | Retail| Pay- | Build- | Newspaper - Bank | Retail| Pay- | Build- | Newspaper 
Cities Debits | Trade| rolls ing Advertising Cities Debits| Trade| rolls | ing | Advertising 
7 %|%\1% 7% 0 %\%\ % % % 
Akron, Ohio......... +9 —5 —6 +49 Sm ID hs oo uhaniesines +40 | +26 ]...... ee 
Albuquerque......... | ae eee +91 —7 Milwaukee.......... +15 | +10 27 | +118 —4 
ae +10 | +13 |...... +42 +8 Minneapolis......... GP Rivciuwdledaews +83 +38 
SS ere +8 —4 | +12 +22 +2 Sere +18 | +11 }...... +176 +7 
rere ee Se . =o SEES: ) eee +12 -—94 +9 
ea EEE, EIR gf Pe eee a ee New Orleans......... +83 ee +154 +7 
cig pie chaser +8 —6| +7 —15 +2  -. ae +20 Oo; +5] +38 +7 
ers +6] +6] +17] +20 +7 Oklahoma City....... +18 | +2/]...... +98 cod 
Chattanooga......... +28 | +11 ]...... +52 +5 RR a Serene —44 +11 
ae +20 —5 +3 +92 +2 Philadelphia......... +19 +1) +12 +19 —-2 
eee +24 +7 | +11 +95 +2 Pittsburgh........... +22 +4 | +13 | +220 +5 
Cleveland........... +16} -—1/|} +83{] +14 +8 Portland, Ore........ +14} +8/]...... +27 +2 
| are 4 ee SS _ |) eens are NCNIONG..... .<.. 00000 +18 | +4/]...... +46 Sl 
Columbus, Ohio...... +33 | +5 | +12 | +196 +3 Rochester........... 5 —2|+14| —66 +11 
TS elduaaeoe eed +9 +8 0} +837 +3 Rockford............ +82 |...... +63 Saree 
i piceperaeene a —-9] +21 —18 ae +27 4 EE +82 —2 
I itdsy ines 0:90 +11 +8 |...... +67 +3 Salt Lake City....... +13 +9 |...... +211 +8 
Des Moines.......... eee —14 +66 —2 San Antonio......... +27 +7) +1) +754 +9 
ee +25 - See +136 +8 ee a ee +283 +17 
No cured eco ae +12) +65 —5 | +625 —11 San Francisco........ +13 | +10} +5] +119 +} 
eee ee +3 | +152 +19 ee +15 | +11 ]...... —12 +10 
Evansville........... +33 | —12]...... +199 +5 South Bend.......... OE Bivicowsledanae +183 0 
Fort Worth.......... +15 | +10 —5 | +275 +7 SEE cis sroleniaged +24 et +152 +16 
SE eee a EOC ae +57 eat) NN 6 vie xcececawd +8/ +11) +9] +48 -3 
Sere +31 +6 —2 +20 +17 SD ab cane natewen - {ae Le: | Saree 
Indianapolis......... +12 dt ee ati) +4 Shes odc chai a oe i‘ m 2 epeereer 
Jacksonville......... +16} +7/]...... +47 —2 re +23 | +10]...... +81 +6 
Kansas City, Mo.....| +14 | +15 |...... Re Washington, D. C. +25 | +18 ]...... | eae e 
Little Rock.......... +16 | +12 /]...... Pe ee RS: +23 | +16 )...... eee 
Eee ee eee ae . aS A +24} +7/+15/] +80 -8 
Los Angeles.......... +31 | +5 | +18 | +163 +7 Wilmington, Del...... +19} +8] —2| +88 ]........... 
Se +10] +1/]...... ee Winston-Salem....... 8 ee ere Sear ee 
DE icarcacicicets +5 | +1/]...... +163 +5 Youngstown......... +20} +6) +382; +49 at 









































Figures from Federal Reserve Board; U. 8. Department of Commerce; Brookmire’s Economic Service and “Advertising Age” 
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Current Outlook and Opinion 


“We may confidently look forward to that 
day when the present economic adjust- 
ments shall have been completed and the 
normal pace of business activity is restored, 
for we have within our borders the greatest 
consuming market in the world. When 
that revival materializes, we may reason- 
ably expect the steel industry to fully par- 
ticipate. . . . It is not conceivable that 
within the past five years the buying of 
steel has been of sufficient volume to com- 
pensate for that which in the ordinary 
course of events should have been re- 
placed. In due time all such needs will 
manifest themselves.’"—Myron C. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel 
Corporation, Chicago, September 19, 1935. 


GOOD MEN BECOMING SCARCE 


“The opportunity to pick up good men at 
depression prices is rapidly passing, in 
spite of the millions remaining unemployed 
. . . Chief executives who understand the 
importance of the personnel factor in any 
business are alive to this situation and are 
looking ahead. They are looking for em- 
ployees of vigor, ability and dependability; 
men with the faculty of getting along with 
people, men of level heads and sober hab- 
its, men of education, earnestness, experi- 
ence and sound judgment. The more of 
such employees you can get and utilize in 
your organization, the stronger it will be, 
and the better your chance of getting more 
than your proportion of improving busi- 
ness.’’—United Business Service. October 
19, 1935. 


OUT OF DEPRESSION IN 
SIX MONTHS 


“The country is headed for a period of 
prosperity and will be out of the depression 
within six months . . . There is no way of 
telling how long it will last. It may be of 
short or long duration . . . If President 
Roosevelt would encourage employers to 
extend their plants, conduct sales cam- 
paigns and make profits, three-quarters of 
the unemployed would be absorbed imme- 
diately.”—Roger W. Babson, New York, 
October 8, 1935. 


e 
NORMAL BUSINESS BY SPRING 


An informal canvass of economic advisers 
to the Treasury Department whose opinions 
are utilized in preparing tax income esti- 
mates, may be summarized as follows: 
Based on Federal Reserve Business Index, 
industrial production in the United States 


(now 86) is expected to reach 100 during 
the spring peak and then taper off as presi- 
dential elections get under way. Probable 
average increase for industrial production 
1936 over current year 10 per cent. Wash- 
ington authorities look for building boom 
to develop late in 1936 and reach a peak 
in the summer of 1937. Credit inflation 
may reach dangerous proportions by 1940. 


° 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT BOOM? 


A canvass of 43 manufacturers exhibiting 
at the New York Business Show by a Dart- 
nell staff r »presentative indicated sales in 
that industry are running about 25 per cent 
ahead of 1934, with expectations that this 
increase will be duplicated next year. The 
huge replacement market created by the 
failure of business men to buy new ma- 
chines and equipment during the depres- 
sion, and the obsolescence of present equip- 
ment, is just beginning to be tapped. 
Manufacturers point out that the efficient 
life of an office appliance is between seven 
and ten years, whereas heavy machines 
have an average life of twenty years. Hence 
all office machines and a great deal of 
equipment purchased prior to 1929 should 
be replaced during the next few years. 


° 
EXPECT SHARP SALES GAINS 


“The boom in business is upon us, and we 
expect substantial improvement from cur- 
rent levels, the duration of which is inde- 
terminate, but it should continue at least 
through next spring. Retail sales in the 
remaining months of the year will probably 
rise to a level that will surprise the most 
optimistic . . . Best sales territories will 
probably be found north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, east of the Missouri River, and 
the Pacific Coast.'’"—Brookmire’s Service 
Bulletin, October 19, 1935. 


CHICAGO MODERNIZATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Indicative of the confidence of manufactur- 
ers in the stability of current recovery is a 
survey by “The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce” among local industries to deter- 
mine extent of expansion programs. Among 
the companies planning modernization 
expenditures in excess of $100,000 are 
Manz Corporation; Jefferson Electric Co.; 
E. J. Brach and Sons (candies); Vortex Cup; 
Union Tank Car; Dryden Rubber Company. 
The largest program reported was that of 
the Container Corporation of America 
which will spend $1,000,000 for moderni- 
zation in 1936. 











Sales Maps and 
Map Marking Devices 


will help you in planning 


SALES TERRITORIES 


ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGNS 


DELIVERY ROUTES 
® 


Send for Catalogues of Maps 
and Map Marking Devices 

















THE COMING 


MOTOR BOOM 


AND SUBSEQUENT SLUMP 
By L. L. B. ANGAS 


In this complete 16-page 
Brookmire Bulletin Major 
Angas surveys the probabili- 
ties for growth in the Motor 
Industry and projects his fore- 
cast for the next three years. 
The analysis is replete with 
graphs and statistics. 

Copies of this analysis have 
been reserved for distribu- 
tion at $1 each. Send for 
your copy today. 


Write today for Bulletin M-33, 
enclosing one dollar 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation , Investment Counselors and 
Founded 1904 Administrative Economists 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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How Will the Elections Affect Business? 


(Continued from page 53) 


A very important factor in the present up- 
ward trend of business is industrial expendi- 
tures for modernization and plant rehabilita- 
tion, as shown in this section last month. That 
these expenditures are being authorized now, 
with a presidential year in the offing, indi- 
cates that business itself has determined to go 
ahead regardless of political torpedoes. Most 
business men figure that the worst that can 
happen is four more years of Roosevelt ex- 
perimentation. They feel that if Roosevelt is 
re-elected his administration will be forced 
to adopt sound fiscal policies; his course will 
be dictated by the market for federal securi- 
ties. On the other hand, if an administration 
more friendly to business comes into office, 
most business men would look for an era of 


expansion that would assure at least four 
years of good profits. They may have qualms 
about the revamping of the NRA; but no mat- 
ter which way the elections go, they will plan 
on better business. They have no fears of an 
impending collapse, as they did in 1932. 
The widely held belief that business is al- 
ways bad in an election year is a myth. There 
have been any number of election years 
when the country has enjoyed above normal 
business conditions, as the accompanying 
The fact is that business men 
attach too much importance to elections; they 


chart shows. 


give way to fears that seldom come to pass. 
A fundamental fact, too often forgotten, is 
that conditions create political policies, rather 
than political policies creating conditions. 





































































































SALES REPORTS UP TO OCTOBER 31, 1935 
EQUIPMENT WEARING APPAREL AGRICULTURAL 
Increase | Increase Increase | Increase Increase| Increase 
for for for Sor for for 
9 Mos.* | Octobert 9 Mos.* | Octohert 9 Mos.* | Octobert 
Mining Supplies 82% 25% |Men’s Clothing 40% 50% | Fertilizers 5% None 
Machine Tools 46 Men’s Clothing 20 25 Fertilizers 5 10 
Power Transmission 20 60 |Work Clothing 15 12 |Tree Surgery 16 25 
Steel Pulleys and Trucks 20 83  |Men’s Shoes 23 80 
Office Equipment 22 20 |Men’s and Women’s Shoes | —5 5 ADVERTISING 
Typewriters 18 20 |Women’s Clothing 10 10 
Accounting Machines ae Pee Women’s Undergarments 14 None |Farm Paper ae err 
Posture Chairs 110 125 {Women’s Dresses — —18 None | Business Paper 13 20 
Electric Refrigeration at 5 |Women’s Silk Hosiery 10 14 ‘| Advertising Printing 20 5 
Electric Refrigeration 15 20 |Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear} 15 12 | Advertising Specialties 50 50 
ee See = = seo oo 4 |-—23 
ousehold Appliances aper Manufacturing 18 10 
Marine Equipment 44 44 AUTOMOTIVE Paper Manufacturing 6 28 
Boats and Yachts = = 
Farm Tractors . MERCHANDISING 
Automobile Dealers 23 —30 
a Implements | 144 | 100 _ |Automobile Dealers 10 20 | Chain Stores | —1.68]....... 
Store Faupment 15 20 HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
14 eee eee BUILDING 
Sectaantee _- Printing 21 27 Bedding 80 50 
é : Rugs and Carpets 20 25 
FINANCIAL Paints, Varnishes 15 25  |Rugs—Fibreand Wool-Fibre| 49 50 
Paint, Varnish, etc. 10 25 | Furniture—Upholstered 114 90 
Real Estate | is | Weatherstrips and Screens 15 20 |Cooking Ware—Aluminum 30 40 
ato ae Building Materials 30 83 | Cooking Ware—Aluminum 13 10 
Stained Wood Shingles 85 2 
TRAVEL Doors, ae ay ae cag 66 50 LUXURIES 
Automatic tokers 51 50 ant 
Air Transportation | 84 | 50 |Garden Equipment 25 40 ce Al anal = ; nei de 
* Actual increase for first nine months of 1935 over same period 1984. { Estimated increase f or October, 1985 over October, 19384. 
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Business Men Agree 
on Labels as a Basic 
Advertising Medium 


ATIONAL 
\ CONVENTION 


EXHIBIT 
NEW YORK 





BIGGER AND BETTER CONVENTIONS 
THRU THE USE OF STICKERS 


After a fellow gets to a convention he has a 
pretty good time—makes lots of business 
contacts. But it’s a tough job getting the 
average man to the convention. That’s where 
stickers come in—and do they do a big job! 
When organizations like American Legion, 
American Management Association and sim- 
ilar groups use them, you must know they’re 
clicking. 


WARDEN 


LEWIS E.LAWES 
m erson 





sme 20,000 YEARS 
IN 
ame SING SING 






NATIONAL RADIO ADVERTISERS GET 
NEW LISTENERS BY USING LABELS 


Used by radio advertisers to tie up with their 
broadcasts. They can be used as dealer helps 
—for advertisers or their dealers to paste on 
to letterheads, bills, envelopes, merchandise 
—the spot of color that delivers your message 
with a punch. 

Ever Ready stickers help merchandise your 
radio programs—create consumer interest— 
an inexpensive medium that produces genu- 
ine results. 





ENTHUSIASTIC PUBLISHERS 
WANT LABELS 


Magazine publishers who want to boost cir- 
culation—book publishers who want to push 


certain of their offerings, to tie them up with 
movies, for example—music publishers who 
want to plug certain numbers—all can rely 
on Ever Ready Stickers to do the job. 











PROBABLY TRYING TO 
FiGURE OvT mow i 
EVER READY CAN /) 
SELL LABELS AS LOW/)) 
AS S000 FoR #32, 

















STICKERS OFFER AD VALUE PLUS 
PROTECTION 


Water constantly dropping on a stone will 
eventually wear away that stone. 


Ever Ready Labels bearing your slogan, your 
trademark, your ad—will eventually wear 
away sales resistance and put your message 
across. 


LABELS 


Printed in red or blue ink on white 
gummed stock. In rolls. Your copy or 
arrangement. This is actual size. 


5OOO for $322 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
141 East 25th Street New York City 














We cannot begin to tell you the many, many 
ways Ever Ready Labels have served others. 


Here are some thoughts: 


—Association trademarks 
—Miniature reproductions of magazine 
and newspaper ads 
—Miniature catalog cover reproductions 
—Miniature reproduction of packages 
—Change of address stickers 
—Departmental reminders from depart- 
ment stores. 
We'll be glad to suggest hundreds of other 
ways of using stickers in your advertising. 


* 


528 IDEAS like these are found in Ever 
Ready’s new 48-page 3-color catalog. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy FREE. Write to 
S. Hollaender, Ever Ready Label Corpora- 
tion, 147 E. 25th St., New York, New York. 


NO 


BEING... 





Should be 


LICKING 


STAMPS 
ENVELOPES 
LABELS 





at least not 

when he or 

she might be 
using 


NEW 


EVER 
READY 


“THORO” 
MOISTENER 


ONLY 35c 


Postpaid in U. S. A. 


ORDER YOURS NOW 
WITH THE GUARANTEE THAT 
IF YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY 
SATISFIED YOU MAY SEND IT 
BACK AND SECURE immediate 
REFUND. 


Ever Ready Label 


CORPORATION 
147 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 





< » 





} Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 1 
i Dept. AB, 147 East 25th St., 
, New York, N. Y. ! 
\ Gentlemen: Please send at omee ... .« ! 
“THORO” Moisteners @ 35c¢ each postpaid. I 
1... . Inelude a copy of your 1936 Label | 
| Catalog. (My busi i y is hed i 
I I enclose. . . .stamps. . . .coins. .. .money | 
j order... .check. 1 
I understand that my money will be premptly 
I 1 
j refunded if I am not satisfied with my 
“THORO” Moistener. ' 
i ' 
1 PC tibcescaecesee ceetteonessumdas i 
I BES cc cavesvntesebeeessuoreeeeebe I 
I 1 
L Ri ttc ncw dec omene seamed Peer eee J 
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SAVE MONEY— 
MAKE A USEFUL GIFT 


SPECIAL OFFER: Pearl Pen and Pencil Set 
with Complete Memindex Outfit. 





Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades a 


MEMORY IN YOUR POCKET 


Notes made at random always have the habit 
of disappearing just when you want them 
regardless of their importance, but with the 
unique genuine leather Memindex vest 
pocket case, you will save time, trouble 
and temper. 

Keep your personal notes classified by 
days, weeks and months; or by name or 
subject at your finger tips in your desk tray 
and with you in the handy Memindex 
pecket case. A simple, flexible and useful 
system, attractively priced. 

Used for Years by Leading Personalities. 

Write for Booklet 
“MEMORY ON CARDS” 
and Our Special Christmas Offer 


WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 


163 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 














CAN'T 
JAM OR CLOG 


BATES STAPLER 


Makes its own staples 
5000 in one loading 


For free trial, without obligation 

or expense, simply return this 

advertisement attached to your 
business letterhead 


THE BATES MFG. CO., 30 Vesey St, N. Y. 


Makers of Bates Numbering Machines 


Dept. D-2 








What Is Behind the Attack on Profits? 


(Continued from page 27) 


Whatever the movement amounts 
to the result will not be Russian, or 
Italian or German, but an Ameri- 
canized version of an economic 
omelette which has been scrambled 
together from the ideas of the 
various agitators who can holler 
the loudest and talk the fastest. 

To understand what is behind 
all this agitation against business, 
we must remember that to the 
average American who_ shouts 
against profits and business ALL 
business is alike—that is, all but 


| his business. His business is honest, 


legitimate and making — small 
profits ; the other fellow’s business 
is the one which is causing all the 
trouble. Glenn Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, put 
his finger on this tendency, and 
used a phrase which does more to 


| clarify exactly what it is that 
| American people are fighting than 





any one we know. He said, in a 
speech before the Rotary Club in 
Chicago, “They (Americans) 
dimly sense, fot instance, that 
there are two kinds of capitalism, 
a functional capitalism that seeks 
to create wealth by production, 
and a financial capitalism that 
seeks to capture wealth by manip- 
ulation.” 

Get those two definitions 
straight: 

1. Functional capitalism, seek- 
ing to create wealth by produc- 
tion, and 

2. Financial capitalism, seek- 
ing to capture wealth by manipu- 
lation. 

Why not have done with the 
description of the two kinds of 
capitalism and call one Produc- 
tive Capitalism and the other 
Manipulative Capitalism? It is 
Manipulative Capitalism people 
are fighting, or being taught to 
fight by the demagogues, the rab- 
ble rousers and the preachers. But 
in fighting Manipulative Capital- 
ism, they forget the distinction and 


fight Capitalism, including Pro- 
ductive Capitalism as well as 
Manipulative Capitalism. 

We must remember that Manip- 
ulative Capitalism is to business 
what gambling is to sport. It is a 
force that has brought the same 
sort of abuses in business that 
tapped wires, fixed races, crooked 
fights, and the Chicago-Cincinnati 
baseball scandal that brought 
Judge Landis into the picture. 
Sometimes it seems a pity that 
legitimate business can’t police 
itself as baseball did when it ap- 
pointed Landis czar of baseball. 
For business is faced with almost 
exactly the same sort of educa- 
tional and police job that baseball 
faced after the notoriety of the 
Black Sox scandal. Not that busi- 
ness as a whole is “black”—far 
from it—but Business, good and 
bad alike, has been tarred with 
the same stick that deserves to be 
applied only to the Manipulative 
Capitalists. 

We don’t have to look far to 
find examples of what Manipula- 
tive Capitalism does to foster 
hatred and discontent with the 
profit system. The Harding ad- 
ministration scandals, the recent 
activities of Hopson and Eaton, 
the Insull collapse, all are the re- 
sults of Manipulative Capitalism 
striving for power. To go back 
into business history, we have only 
to remember the fight between the 
Standard Oil dominated Amalga- 
mated Copper with Clark, Heinze 
and Daly of Montana, a fight 
which caused H. H. Rogers of 
Standard Oil (grandfather of the 
young man who figured in a recent 
show girl death) ordering the 
shutdown of the mines, throwing 
20,000 Montana workers out of 
jobs at the beginning of winter, 
and telling the legislature to do 
his bidding or face the anger of 
hungry men. This wrangle later 
led to the panic of 1907. 
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LETTERGRAPH 


MODEL 44 


FULL LEGAL SIZE @® AUTOMATICALLY INKED @ 
OPERATES AT 40 TO 60 COPIES PER MINUTE 






The first thing to impress you about this new model Lettergraph is 
its versatility. It's tailor-made for the average job yet it handles diffi- 
cult work with the same untroubled ease. Post cards with but a few 
lines of writing or legal length bulletins with printing on every line 
are all the same to this speedy performer. Feather weight paper or 
heavy card stock prints with equal facility. Positive paper strippers, 
similar to those on the Model 34 Lettergraph assure that every copy 
will be constantly stripped from the moment it is fed into printing 
position. 

Exact registration to the fraction of an inch is simply attained by 
turning the knurled knob at the rear of the machine. This micro- 
metric adjustment actuates the paper stops located near the impres- 
sion roller making the adjustment for raising or lowering the copy 
both simple and positive. 

Friction, that waste of energy, is minimized by ball and roller bear- 
ings on moving parts. Gears are entirely eliminated resulting in 
direct drive (a copy for every turn of the handle). A five figure coun- 
ter placed prominently keeps an accurate record of the number of 
copies produced. 

Speed, simplicity and star performance are built into this new 
model Lettergraph. So simple that any child can operate it and make 
perfect copies, and for this reason the Model 44 is a hit. You'll like it. 






















Inking is entirely automatic and continuous on the 
Model 44. A half-pound of ink is poured into the cylin- 
der at one filling, and will print several thousand clear, 
black copies without stopping to re-ink. Saves time, 
assures perfect copies and completely eliminates mess. 












AUTOMATIC SLIPSHEETER ..... $21.00 





a oe seat — 


Soot chathast cal asted oo ete oniee tah te potas 
t as fast as wet ies ition. 
180 slipchest casde in wise bound ual, quickly incected. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED $55.00 
Attaches simply to Model 44 in a few seconds, replacin 
receiving tray. Complete with one pack of cards $21. 


THE HEYER CORPORATION: Chicago. U.S.A. 
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Is yours a Vul-Cot? For more than 20 
years, Vul-Cot has been the standard waste- 
basket in 87 per cent of business offices in 
America. Made of National H A R D Vul- 
canized Fibre—one material that will not 
dent, bend, corrode or scratch like metal; 
cannot crack, split or splinter like wicker. 
In colors to match your office furniture. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


FREE ADVERTISING COURSE 
FREE TYPING COURSE 
FREE SHORTHAND COURSE 
a 
YOU GET ALL THESE 





When you do business with 
Pruitt. Write for FREE List 
of Bargains in Typewriters, 
Duplicators, Addressographs, 
Dictating Machines and Sup- 
plies, etc. 


(oO) 


520 Pruitt Building, CHICAGO 














The strangest manifestation in 
all this fight against profits is 
that the honest, hard-working, and 
often underpaid business owner 
will line right up with the Manipu- 
lative Capitalists and fight for 
them; he will condone almost any- 
thing they do because he thinks 
they are fighting his battles. But 
are they? They are fighting to 
suspend the rules so they can con- 
tinue to hit below the belt. And 
they line up the business men who 
do not and do not want to hit 
below the belt to fight for them. 
Thus we are frequently treated to 
the amazing spectacle of a Pro- 
ductive Capitalist shouting his 
head off in behalf of the Manipu- 
lative Capitalists whose activi- 
ties motivate the fight against all 
Capitalism and Profits. 

Business men who produce goods 
and render services, who create 
wealth and employment for an 
uncertain profit must distinguish 
themselves from the Manipulative 
Capitalists, and to create in the 
minds of the public at large (the 
voters) a sound understanding of 
profits based on manipulation as 
contrasted with profits based on 
service or employment-creating 
production. Unless business does 
this, unless all workers are taught 
to discriminate, business may 
stand by and see enough pressure 
put on the politicians to legislate 
honest business virtually out of 
existence. We have how 
quickly in the past three years the 
government can move; we can see 
how, with a hostile attitude on the 
part of public servants, radio 
speakers, preachers and teachers, 
business can be tied almost into a 
knot; but what we have seen is 
only the beginning. Just as the 
gasoline tax law, first passed in 
Oregon, seemed unimportant and 
trivial some years back, that first 
bite into the motorists’ pocket- 
books was a mere nibble compared 
to the shark-like bites taxation 
takes out of the motorist today. 
Last month American Bustness 
and System showed how the 1935 
Tax Bill would bite into even a 


seen 


small corporation with only two 
subsidiaries ; but this first tax bill, 
promoted as a means of bringing 
relief to small corporations and of 


‘making big corporations pay their 


just share, turns out to be a threat 
to all business, both large and 
small. 

In lining up to fight govern- 
ment in business and hostility to 
profits, business must remember 
that the people who are fighting 
business and profits do not come 
into the fight unarmed and totally 
without weapons or reasons of one 
kind or another. Business men 
themselves have been guilty of en- 
couraging government in business ; 
the banker who yowls about the 
government taking over the banks 
probably buys stamped, govern- 
ment printed envelopes ; the printer 
who kicks about the government 
taking his envelope business for- 
gets that he was a leading figure 
in the fight against a private 
ferry-boat owner who was put out 
of business when the government 
erected a free bridge; thousands 
of business men urged the govern- 
ment to extend its services by 
going into parcel post deliveries. 

So far as the American govern- 
ment is concerned, it can be safely 
said that it has no desire to go into 
competition with private business, 
if private business can devise ways 
and means to provide the neces- 
sary jobs. Business men may argue 
that they cannot maintain employ- 
ment if the government cannot 
maintain stable economic condi- 
tions. They may say, as they do, 
that if we engage in foreign wars 
and inflate prices, as was done 
under the Wilson administration, 
by issuing billions of dollars’ worth 
of bonds, it is inevitable that defla- 
tion must follow. But the govern- 
ment today is confronted with a 
fact and not a theory. Men must 
be employed. If such employment 
cannot be given by business and 
industry, then it becomes necessary 
to impose the cost of maintaining 
the unemployed upon business, as 
most European countries are now 
doing. That is the dynamite in the 
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“_.. they gave me a detailed write-up of procedure, 
actually worth more than the cost of the equipment” 


“I was one who had heard of the great accomplishments of Acme Visible 
Record Equipment for other concerns, but didn’t see just how it would apply 
to my records—how it would benefit my business.” 


“But the Acme representative explained the service that went with the equip- 
ment. It includes the procedure, individually written up for each business and 
each record, outlining the routine step by step and showing the accomplish- 
ments to be achieved.” 


A SERVICE AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Many executives are not aware that when Acme Visible Records are sold, the sale includes 
a complete personal write-up of the routine applying to their individual business. It outlines 
the method by which Acme will be used to control the operation; what facts will be brought 
out; who will use the information; how it will effect profits; the clerical savings it will effect 
and other advantages peculiar to the record. This service is without extra charge. 

Acme Visible Record Equipment has served over 80,000 companies. By virtue of the experience and contacts of 
the Acme representative in all types of business, he is in a position to show you how Acme Visible Record Equipment 
will multiply the value of your records and at the same time cut the clerical cost by a very large percentage. Also 
how Acme will earn money for your company. 


PLEASE ATTACH THE COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY AB11-35 
A Cc | | 6 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send your literature and have representative call, without 


obligation. 
VISIBLE RECORDS Fe 
World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer Firm 
of Visible Record Equipment Address. ..... steteeeeseseceeeeeeeeeers 


City... so I 8 
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OPEN JOBS 


Taken direct from our open orders. 
State full experience and age. Con- 
fidential. | 
8 SALES MGRS. $3,000 to $15,000, } 
Beverages, Refrigeration, Butter, Drugs, 
Foods, Auto Accys., Boxes. ADV. 
MGR. Capital Goods $10,000; 3 PER- 
SONNEL DIRECTORS, $3,600 to 
$7,500, Mfg., Dept. or Chain Store. 6 
DEPT. STORE EXECUTIVES, $3,000 
to $12,000, Gen’l. Mgr., Buyers, Adv’g. 
Pri. Steno Sec’y, Mfg. $3,600. Mdsg. 
Mer., Mfg. $10,000; Sales Trainer 
$6,000. Market Analyst, retail $6,000. 
Advg. Copy Chief, Agency $5,200. 
TECHNICAL JOBS OPEN 
EXECUTIVE ENGR. $6,500; 3 Indus. 
Engrs. $2,400 to $5,000, Wood, Plastics, 
Textiles. 7 Designers, Draftsmen and 
Engineers, $1,800 to $3,600, Mainte- 
nance, Tools, Wood, Boilers, Research- 
Electric, M.E. Grad. Tool Checker. 3 
, Plumbing & Htg. Estimators $1,800. 
Research Chemist, Rubber $3,000. Reg. 
Phar., Mfg. $2,100. Time Study Engr. 
$1,800.. Foreman, Leather Heels $2,500 
up. 4 Superintendents $3,600 to $5,000, 
Foundry, Steel, Relief Printing. 

110 SALESMEN $1,200 to $4,200 
All with salary or drawing account 
Steel, Air Tools, Tires, Storage, Spe- 
cialty, Aluminum, Mach. Tools, Juniors, 
Containers, Cosmetics, Boxes, Millwork, 
Batteries, Paper Wrappers, Appliances, | 
Plumbing & Htg., Belting, Coffee, Office 
Supplies, Industrial Paint, Typewriters, 
Shoes, Stokers, Bldg. Material, Phar- 
maceuticals, Whiskey, Meats, Porcelain 
Signs, Coal, Institutionals on Food and 

Sanitation. 
OUR 33 YEARS SERVICE has placed 
thousands with the BETTER CON- | 


CERNS throughout the country. If 
you are a good man with a clean rec- | 
ord in your prime, we want your case | 
in our files to meet the heavy demand 
upon us now, no matter where you 
are located. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
209 So. State St.. Chicago 











FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 
QUICFLEX Fasteners permit easy reading 
of fastened sheets without removal. Save 
time and patience. Nothing to bend, break 
or tear paper. (Pat. Pend.) Box of 50—85c. 
Order supply through your stationer o: 
direct from 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. Co. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Dept. S-6 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


OUN 


save time; increase 

your ability to handle 

new problems, modern conditions 

with this famous 1,740-page handbook of latest, 

expert practice. Gives information you need for 

prompt, practical wm eimpte t any situation, haber. 
or emergency, from simple Annee = | to highe 

ing. Pr working proced 

















ures, 


forms, controls, systems, reports, audits, 


etc.—31 big sections complete inone handy. 
volume for desk or brief case — the 








pe de you display. ~ F pont of skill 
that 
Mee ne weed by canoes, credit men, 
bankers—over 125,000 copies bought. 
Nothing else like it sony rice. Best 
opinion on all angles. coo . financial, 
banking, accounting. Editorial Board, 
of over 70 experts. Contents would 
fill 10 books, ey , ll 
Write today for 32-p: aoe 
section, free with fullderallsoft is 
great Handbook and low cost offer. 


ee ee This Form’™ = "I 
THE RONALD PRESSCOMPANY, Dept. M-31 | 
! 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. a 
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present situation. And that is what 
makes the danger of government 
competition very real. 

Do we want this condition to 
prevail? Would America be a bet- 
ter place to live in, if, as and when, 
such conditions come into exist- 
ence? We think not. We think that 
Productive Capitalism is an essen- 
tial of the American scheme of 
things; we think that, the few in- 
evitable exceptions noted, and 
granted, the story of American 
business, of wealth through crea- 
tive and productive capitalism is 
one of which every American busi- 
ness man may be proud. It is a 
story of expansion in mass income, 
of greater security, of higher liv- 
ing standards, of civilizing wilder- 
nesses, conquering natural forces, 
cultivating the prairies, of kingly 
luxuries brought within the reach 


of common man. We cannot afford 
to turn our backs on the record 
of business for profits, of wealth 
through Productive Capitalism. 

Now we come to a series of 
“ifs.” There is no danger to the 
American scheme of business for 
profit, of Productive Capitalism if 
its story is truly told, if American 
business will divorce itself from its 
alliance with the Manipulative 
Capitalists, and teach the man in 
the street to clearly differentiate 
between vicious Manipulative 
Capitalism and constructive, crea- 
tive Productive Capitalism. It is a 
big job. But it is no bigger job 
than the sanctification of John D. 
Rockefeller and Standard Oil, 
which was a gigantic achievement 
in changing public opinion. In our 
next issue we will attempt to show 
how it may be done. 


Salesrooms on Tour 


(Continued from page 18) 


were completely rebuilt with dis- 
play fixtures, shelves, etc. The rail- 
roads gave splendid cooperation 
and a passenger executive from 
each road was on hand every time 
the train rolled on a different road. 

Executives of Field’s expressed 
surprise at the comparatively small 
cost in operating the train which 
went as far southwest as Dallas, 
and east to Pittsburgh. A typical 
trip of this train included the fol- 
lowing towns: Starting from Chi- 
cago on Sunday, September 1, the 
train went. to Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge, Sioux City, Iowa; Omaha, 
Lincoln, Nebraska ; Topeka, Wich- 
ita, Kansas ; Oklahoma City; Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Texas; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Joplin, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Davenport, Iowa, and 
return to Chicago. 

Not to be outdone, the Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company, St. Louis 
wholesaler, has just chartered the 
glass enclosed steamer Capitol for 


a 1,200-mile sales trip down the 
Mississippi River. Starting from 
St. Louis, October 8, the boat, 
loaded with elaborate displays of 
merchandise and manned by a 
“crew” of forty salespeople, is 
scheduled to make the following 
stops: Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 


Cairo, Illinois; Caruthersville, 
Missouri; Memphis, Tennessee ; 
Helena, Arkansas; Greenville, 


Vicksburg, Natchez, Mississippi; 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. A famous orchestra will 
furnish entertainment on the boat, 
and all runs will be made at night, 
leaving the entire day for visits by 
the merchants, according to Ernest 
W. Stix, president of the company. 

In true show boat tradition, a 
steam calliope will herald the ar- 
rival of the boat in each town, a 
flag will be run up on the jack staff, 
and pitch pine will be fed to the 
fires in the boilers just so the 
townsfolk can say, “Look at ’dat 
black smoke roll.” 
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Why not against MISTAKES? 





Illustrated above is the popular Egry Tru-Pak 
Register. Below, the Egry Tru-Pak Auditor, a 
Tru-Pak Register and cash drawer combined, so 
that it is impossible to open the cash drawer with- 
out making a record on the Tru-Pak. Also made 
in electrically operated models. 





The $400,000,000 annual fire loss is small change compared with the 
losses suffered by business through Mistakes, Carelessness, Forgetful- 
ness, Temptation. Guard against these four destroyers of profits with 
the simplest, lowest cost protection money can buy—Egry Register 
Systems—that give you instant, exact knowledge of every transaction 
through private audit copies automatically filed in the locked compart- 
ment of the register. 


EGRY REGISTER SYSTEMS 


are used in hundreds of different businesses where Egry protection and 
control are indispensable in guarding profits. Investigate the time, labor 
and money-saving advantages of Egry Register Systems designed espe- 
cially for your business. Mail the coupon today. 


Tue Ecry Recrster Co., Dayton, Ohio. AB-11 
Please send details of Egry Register Systems designed for my business. 


Name 
Business Address 
City 


State 
Sales agencies in all principal cities. Consult the classified telephone directory. 








| A Separate Store Front 
e for the Basement 


An idea which can be employed by any 
store having a basement section has just 
been developed by the Fair Store, one 
of Chicago’s biggest department stores. 
At the Fair the food section is in the 
basement. It is a modern store, equipped 
with modern fixtures of every kind. As 
in other basement stores, it was formerly 
necessary to enter the main floor store 
and find the stairway before customers 
could reach the basement. To give the 
basement store a direct entrance from 
the street, officials of the Fair designed a 
new store front, with two sidewalk show 
windows and an entrance, just as if it 
were a complete store. But inside there 
is a small foyer which leads downstairs 
to the basement store. This provides a 
direct entrance from the street to the 
basement store. Inside the foyer are more 


show windows, displaying food products. 
There is an entrance to the store from 
the foyer. 

The white front of the entrance stands 
out in bold contrast to the other show 
windows along the Dearborn street side 
of the big department store which has 
three frontages on State, Adams and 
Dearborn streets. 


‘) “Golden Shoe Sale” for 
e Special Occasion 


To commemorate the sale of 50,000,000 
pairs of shoes, the Thom McAnn Shoe 
Stores are displaying a “gold shoe” in 
windows of their stores throughout the 
country. Showcards announce the fact 
that the company has, in a few short 
years, sold 50,000,000 pairs of shoes. A 
spotlight focused on the gold shoe makes 
a striking display in the window and a 


[ 64] 





By REMOVING one show window 
and insetting this store front with 
special show windows of its own, 
the Fair got this store-within-a- 
store effect. At the left, a view in- 
side the store front with a blind 
alcove of show windows at the rear 
and steps leading to the basement 
grocery department 


check at one window indicated that an 
unusually high percentage of passers-by 
stop to read the announcement. 

However, it isn’t necessary for any 
dealer to wait until he sells 50,000,000 
pairs of shoes to use this idea. It would 
work equally well for a Golden Opportu- 
nity Sale, a Golden Anniversary Sale, a 
Gold Value Sale. Nor should the idea be 
confined only to the shoe business. It 
could be used to draw attention to almost 
any article which can be covered with a 
coat of gold paint or gold bronze. Lug- 
gage, hats, furniture, tools or almost any 
other product could be dramatized in the 
same manner. 


An Automatic System for 
°Fe Dating Checks 


A plan used by J. T. Kemp, treasurer 
of the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
shows instantly the month in which any 
voucher was written, without reference to 
any records. 

The plan requires beginning each check 
number with the number of the month in 
which the check was written. Thus all 
checks written in January begin with 
“1,” all checks written in February begin 
with “2,” and so on through the year. 

With this plan it is possible to go right 
on with the usual numbering system from 
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Double-Duty, Flexible 
Spring Post Self-Binder 


Cuts Binder Costs 


IN HALF! 


Made to fit any size sheet or form and has been 
adopted by thousands of firms and corporations 
throughout the country. Over 200,000 in daily 
as well as storage use: 


Flexibility of Spring Post 
. Detachable Outside Lock 





1. 
2 
3. Current and Transfer Binder in One 

4. Opens Flat 

5. Simplicity and Durability 

6. Ease of Operation 

7. Keeps Records Intact for Quick Reference 
8 





. Definite Guarantee 


Now, you can eliminate costly transfer cases.and special Storage Binders .. . 
do away with wasteful effort transferring records to new binders. By adopting 
the Joyce loose-leaf Flexible Spring Post Self-Binder you can easily cut your 
loose-leaf binder expense 50 per cent. The only binder on the market that not 
only serves for current use, but also does double duty as a storage binder ... 


eliminating the costly purchase of two special binders for these respective uses. 


If you consider price, quality and efficiency, you'll quickly realize their 
superiority. New sheets may be added daily, as with ordinary post binders. 
When filled, posts are clipped to exact length, fastened with self-locking studs, 
and permanently sealed for storage. Locking unit may be used again on 





another binder. 


Let us make up a trial binder, any size you want, for inspection and use in 
your own office. Order your sample now. 






Patent 


Write for Leaflet ‘‘Cutting Binder Costs in No. 1,727,108 


Half” ... it’s Free! 





AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 








56 W. WASHINGTON STREET Dept.A CHICAGO 





Est. 1904. Manufacturers of the Patented Flexible Spring Post Self-Binder. Made to fit any size sheet, or form. Representatives in principal cities 
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HANDLING 
SALESMEN 


The average salesman utilizes 
only 60 per cent of his ca- 
pacity to produce. This book 
tells how successful sales 
managers have helped their 
men to put the other 40 per 
cent to work. Written in col- 
laboration with sixty of Amer- 
ica’s leading sales executives. 


A New Dartnell Book 


GETTING THE MOST 
DUT OF SALESMEN 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Intended for sales managers. Unusu- 
ally helpful also for those facing for 
the first time the problem of handling 
men, and for salesmen preparing 
themselves for managerial responsi- 
bilities. Typical subjects covered: 


Qualifications of a Manager 

What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 
Problem of the ‘’Weak Sister”’ 

How Managers Organize Their Work 


ON APPROVAL $1.50 
220 pages — pocket size 
Bound in board covers 


* 
Leatherette binding $2.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 




















month to month, with the change of only 
the first number or numbers. Then if it 
is necessary to write a voucher the first 
thing on the morning of October 1, that 
voucher number begins with “10,” al- 
though all the September vouchers may 
not have been written or numbered. 

Many conveniences result from the 
plan; for example, suppose the bank calls 
up and reports, “We have your voucher 
number 8175, badly torn. Can you iden- 
tify it?” It is immediately obvious that 
this check was number 175, written in 
August. Much time is saved in looking 
up the voucher on the voucher record 
when making a proof of unpaid vouchers. 
If the last check written at the close of 
July happened to be 7685, and it was 
necessary to write a voucher first thing 
on the morning of August 1, the num- 
ber would be 8001; then if it were neces- 
sary to write another July voucher next, 
the number would be 7686. Although each 
check could be allocated to a different 
month’s expenses at a glance, there would 
be no disruption of the numbers, nor 
skipping of a sequence of numbers to 
allow for closing up the previous months’ 
vouchers. 


How One Store Commemorated 
e Its Record Day 


Maurice L. Rothschild, one of Chi- 
cago’s best known clothing dealers, used 
a three-column advertisement, approxi- 
mately seven inches deep, to carry the 
following copy in Chicago newspapers of 
October 9: 





Last Saturday we had 
the largest day’s business 
in our 50-year history 


This is published as a word of 
encouragement to the business 
world and to let the public 
know that conditions are 
righting themselves. 





Maovrice L. RoruscuiLp 
State at Jackson 





Much favorable comment was heard 
about the advertisement and a number of 
business leaders expressed themselves as 
gratified at this-method of building con- 
fidence in the minds of consumers. 


Establishing a Travel 
e Service for Customers 


As a service to the many buyers who 
travel to the Merchandise Mart in Chi- 
cago to place their orders, the manage- 
ment of the building has established a 
travel bureau to assist its customers in 
combining business with pleasure. The 
bureau was set up in response to frequent 
requests from buyers, particularly from 
the West and Southwest, for information 


upon which to plan itineraries into eastern 
states, or to Europe, after finishing their 
business at the Mart. This is a plan which 
many wholesalers and manufacturers 
might well adopt, especially if any con- 
siderable number of out-of-town cus- 
tomers visit their plants. In addition to 
routing them to and from the plant to 
take in the most interesting side trips, 
such a service also makes it possible to 
give appreciated information on any extra 
trips a customer might want to make. 


A Unique Way to 
e Dictate While Riding 


Development, by the Ediphone organiza- 
tion, of a portable Ediphone which is 
operated by power from the storage bat- 
tery in an automobile, reminds us of a 
method used in England by an organiza- 
tion that furnishes cars and chauffeurs to 
salesmen. When a salesman has completed 
his call he dictates to the Ediphone a re- 
port on the call. While he is making the 
next call the chauffeur types up the report, 
just dictated. This continues through the 
day, until, at the end of the day’s calls 
the salesman has a complete, fresh report 
of his day’s work ready for mailing. 


™ Mystery” Sample 
/ e Jumps Sales 


One line which L. C. Pinn, manager of 
the hotel and restaurant supply depart- 
ment of Allensworth-Carnahan Company, 
San Antonio, Texas, likes to sell is silver- 
ware. In featuring silverware he has 
worked out a “teaser” which has brought 
him thousands of dollars worth of extra 
business during the past few years. 

In his vest pocket he carries four tea- 
spoons, wearing his vest while talking to 
a prospect so that the prospect can see the 
tops of the spoons sticking out of the 
pocket. He may be there primarily to sell 
an electric range, a bake oven or a set of 
wine glasses; but, be that as it may, he 
has the four spoons in his pocket. 

Somewhere during the interview the 
customer’s curiosity overcomes his reti- 
cence and he asks, “What you got there?” 
or “What you going to do with them 
spoons?” That is the opening for Mr. 
Pinn’s sales talk on silverware. It is a 
sales hook that adds dollars to the average 
restaurant or hotel order, with little ad- 
ditional sales effort. 

Mr. Pinn follows basically the same idea 
in selling other merchandise. He makes it 
a point to go in to see every prospect with 
something in his hand or pocket besides 
his catalog. The other day he received a 
telephone call from a local hotel. Going 
through the stock room, Pinn picked up a 
new miniature casserole just received. He 
had this in his hand when he went in to 
see the chef. Before the chef had finished 
placing his order for the thing he specif- 
ically wanted, he had inquired what the 
thing was Pinn held in his hand. In less 
than two minutes he had placed his order 
for two dozen of the small casseroles, at 
$21.50 per dozen. 
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Santa Fe’s New Diesel 


Ready for Service 


A DIESEL locomotive said to be the 
most powerful ever placed in railroad 
service has just been delivered to the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe by the 
Electro-Motive Corporation. If tests 
prove successful, it will pull the Santa 
Fe’s flier, “The Chief,” between Chicago 
and California at a much faster schedule 
than at present. In effect, the new Diesel 
is two locomotives, as it consists of two 
identical units that can be operated singly 
or coupled together for double-end opera- 
tion. Streamlining which hides every de- 
tail of engineering apparatus, together 
with a color scheme in black, cobalt and 
sarasota blues, makes it one of the most 
attractive locomotives on the road. 


Special Consideration for 
Traveling Men’s Wives 


AN UNUSUAL bit of travel news comes 
out of Idaho. Members of the Idaho Hotel 
Association recently passed a resolution 
agreeing to charge but 50 cents a day 
extra for the wives of traveling men who 
make trips with their husbands. At the 
same meeting the association decided to 
charge an exchange of 10 cents on checks 
up to $50 and 15 cents per hundred dol- 
lars above that figure. 


Many Hotels Launching 
Modernization Programs 


EVIDENCE that the hotel business is 
picking up and, coincidentally, that busi- 
ness generally is picking up, is found in 
the number of hotels which are under- 
taking remodeling programs. The Hotel 
Blackhawk out in Davenport, Iowa, has 
included the purchase of new lobby furni- 
ture and the rehabilitation of all rooms 


and corridors among the first major im- | 


provements since it was taken over by the 
newly organized Blackhawk Hotels Com- 


pany; the program, calling for an ex- | 


penditure of about $50,000, is expected 
to make the Blackhawk one of the out- 
standing hotels in the Middle West. Up 
in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, the already 


modern Hotel Whiting has modernized | 
still further with the remodeling of a num- | 


ber of special rooms. The forthcoming 
National Hotel Exposition at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York next month 
is expected to stimulate hotel remodeling 
still more widely. 


Railroads Announce New 
and Faster Schedules 


SEPTEMBER 29, marking the end of 
daylight savings time for another year, 
marked also the inauguration of new 
schedules for a number of the railroads. 
New York to Chicago travelers particu- 
larly are benefited. Among the recent 
announcements concerning the New York- 
Chicago run are these: 

The New York Central, for example, 
has cut another half-hour off the running 
time of the Century and now makes the 
trip in sixteen and one-half hours. Leav- 
ing Chicago at 3:30 P. M. in the afternoon, 
it arrives in New York at 9 A. M. in the 
morning. The schedules of other impor- 
tant through trains have also been 
speeded up—the Commodore Vanderbilt 
by 15 minutes, the Wolverine by 20 
minutes, and the North Shore Limited by 
35 minutes. 

The Pennsylvania’s Broadway Limited 
also makes the New York-Chicago run in 
161%, hours, its schedule coinciding ex- 
actly with the Century’s. Twenty minutes 
have been cut from the time of the 
Liberty Limited. 

In addition to announcing the arrival 
and departure of its Wolverine from the 
LaSalle Station instead of the [Illinois 
Central Station as in the past, the Michi- 
gan Central has put a faster New York- 


IS LIKE THAT AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 














* F\VERYON E remembers you 

gives you that pleasant 

little glow of realizing we’re glad 

to have you here, and want you 
to be comfortable. 


Beds are deep and very soft, 
rooms are bright and pleasantly 
furnished. : 


The food at Hotel Cleveland is 
famous. Rare delicacies that re- 
mind you of France, or simple 
dishes prepared in the homelike 
way you enjoy them. 


In addition to being Cleveland’s 
most modern and comfortable 
hotel, this is also the most cen- 
trally located in the city. Hotel 
Cleveland is only one step, via 
covered passage, from your train, 
and two steps from anywhere 
you'll want to go in the city. 





| Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two 
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All New York 





is just a step from the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., New York City 


Have more money left for shopping and 
sight-seeing. Stay at the Hotel Montclair 
... one of New York’s newest and largest 
hotels. Convenient to the Grand Central 
Zone, smart shops, theatres, Fifth, Madi- 
son, Park Avenues, Radio City! 800 inex- 
pensive outside rooms. 


* Only $2.50 


for an outside room with bath, shower 
and radio. $3.50 for a double room 


Casino Montclair 
Dine and dance inexpensively amid gay, beautiful 
surroundings. Dinner from $1.25, Luncheon from 65c 











in Saint Louis 
NINTH & WASHINGTON 


ein 14 ete or. 
” . PS Oe yes eye 





@ This beautiful 
new hotel is located in 
the business, theatre and 
shopping center of the 


city. Garage service. 


* Two 


FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
Coffee Grill. ..The Rathskeller 










Visitors who know 
St. Louis stop at the 


oiel “Ken 


nod? 


We. F. VICTOR, MANAGER 








Chicago schedule into effect, both for the 
Wolverine and the Niagara. 

The New York Central and the Balti- 
more and Ohio roads have announced an 
entirely new optional ticketing arrange- 
ment whereby a round-trip ticket via the 
New York Central System to or from 
New York City and Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or any 
other point beyond, entitles the passenger 
to use it optionally over the Baltimore 
and Ohio. Conversely, if the round-trip 
ticket reads via the Baltimore and Ohio, 
it will be honored on the New York Cen- 
tral. This arrangement facilitates stop- 
overs at Pittsburgh, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, etc., in one direction, 
and Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Detroit, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, etc., in the other. 


B. & 0. First Road to Support 
Lower Rate Proposal 


THE first support given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s proposal for 
lower rates by any eastern road .came 
from the Baltimore and Ohio. The com- 
mission hopes to reduce passenger fare 
rates to 2 cents a mile for coaches and 3 
cents for Pullmans, with the Pullman sur- 
charge eliminated. The argument of the 
B. & O., which is diametrically opposed 
to that of other leading roads of the 
East, is based on the premise that com- 
petition in other fields must be met and 
that lower rates in the South and West 
have proved the value of lower rates both 
to the public and to the carriers. 


Another Inducement for Wives 
to Accompany Husbands 


TRAVELING wives seem to be coming 
in for a lot of special attention these 
days. The Hillcrest in Toledo, after offer- 
ing special summer rates for the wives 
of its regular guests, found the plan so 
popular that it has inaugurated a new 
plan which will be effective until next 
June 15. On its seventh and eighth floors, 
the Hillcrest has a group of three-room 
apartments—living room, bedroom and 
dinette-kitchen—which are offered at 
rates of $4.00 single with the wives of 
regular guests invited at no extra charge. 


Operate Six Months Without 
Loss of Passenger Life 


FOR the third time within the past four 
years, the steam railroads of the country 
passed through a six-month period with- 
out losing the life of a single passenger. 
Although the volume of passenger traffic 
handled by the railroads in the first six 
months of 1935 was the largest it has 
been since the corresponding period of 
1931, aggregating 8,600,000,000 passenger 
miles or an increase of 22.7 per cent over 
the low level of passenger traffic in 1933, 
the roads maintained a perfect record. 








Seaturing— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared, 
and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus it’s 
The NEIL HOUSE 


In Akron it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 


In Toledo it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 
The General Oglethorpe 


“On Wilmington Island” 
In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 
The BON-AIR 


America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
In Miami Beach it’s 


The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 





1400 ROOMS 
with BATH, RADIO 


eo P1e) 


from sin gle 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


~ Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
_. sure,you’ll find the Lincoln, 
| oneofGotham’s largest and 
_ newest hotels, offers you © 
berior accommodations for 
your hotel dollar in NewYork. 
@ One block to Times Square... - 


| blocks to 5th Avenue...8 min- — 
to Wall Street...69 theatres - 
a 6 blocks. = 





Ei fee) a, 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 


NEW YORK 


vr. 


— 
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Dartnell Better 
Letters Clinic 


(Continued from page 46) 


“T have the honor to be, Sir, your 
obedient brother. . . .” “With great 
respect and regard, I am dear Sir, 
your faithful and obedient Ser- 
vant... .” “And so, dear Madame, 
I beg to remain, ever your affec- 
tionate husband.” It’s no wonder 
that so much of our business corre- 
spondence is stilted and unnatural. 
The style is in our blood. Grand- 
father was taught to write that 
way. Now we are trying to teach 
ourselves not to. 





Rating of Letters on 
Pages 45 and 47 


















































LETTER NO. 1/2/38 

1. Appearance 15} 5 “10 
2. Language 15 | 10 1 
3. Argument 1 5 wb 
4. Carpentry w] 5 15 
5. Personality 1 10 | 10 
6. Spirit 15/15 | 15 
7. Does It Do the Job? “10 10° “10° 

Rates % 100 “60. “90. 














And Now You Rate 
Letter No. 4 








!'=15 +=10 ?=5 —=0 | Points 





1. Appearance 





. Language 





. Argument 





. Carpentry 





. Personality 





. Spirit 
. Does It Do the Job? 
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Rates% 

















Return your rating, with any comments 
you care to make to L. E. Frailey, The Dart- 
nell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 








WITH 





ROOM 





That IS something, whatever it is! It's the sleepy-head beds which 
make you think Mother rocks you again! It’s the clean-as-the- 
clouds table linen gleaming with silver at breakfast! It's the glint of 
Lake Michigan, blue or jade! It's the glamour of those who come 
and go! It’s service suave when you are in THE GREAT STEVENS! 


THE 


STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


BATH 


rFa2 oe 2.80 














BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 











Executives are invited to write for a copy of 
“Five Principles of Effective Work.” 


W. H. LEFFINGWELL INC. 


Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 











FREE BOOKLETS 


“Management Research for The Executive” 
and “Income Without Investment” sent to 
executives upon request 
Business Research Corporation 
Manag Engi s 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago, II. 




















Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No 
experience necessary. New easy method. Nothing 
else like it. Send at onee for free beoklet—“Win 
Success in Advertising,” and full particulars. No 
obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2818, Chicago, U.S.A. 





TWO STOCKS 


Under $35 now appear ready for impor- 
tant move. After years of research we 
have perfected a unified, more profitable 
stock market technique, conducive to well- 
timed, specific recommendations. We'll 
name these two stocks (listed on NYSE) 
and include a Special Bulletin on current 
market if you'll mail or wire one dollar 
(or $10 for a month's trial subscription 
with refund guarantee if dissatisfied). 
STOCK TREND SERVICE, Drawer 306, 
Hunter, N. Y. 











“Where training 


gt ACCOUNTING 


at home 
—at a fraction of the usual cost 




















EN who know accounting have big advantage these 
days. Business must have them; above average 
pay ; direct road to executive positions or own practice. | 





rain yourself now in spare time for new opportunities. 


Learn by proved method, with identical lecture 
notes, practice sets, problems and solutions developed 
at Northwestern University and used in over a hundred 
colleges. Organized, graded lessons for systematic 
home study, from elementary to advanced accounting, 
including costs, audits. Thousands have learned this 
practical, low-cost way. Splendid C.P.A. preparation ; 
a safeguard to your business future. 


Sendfor this FREE BOOKLET 


Fill in and mail coupon below for 
free booklet ‘‘How to Train for New 
Opportunities in Accounting,” with 
full details of unique advantages 
offered by this great course and easy 
payment terms. Write now. 










eee ee = «Mail This Forms «= @ 
1 — gy PRESS Company 
M33, 15 East 26th St. ‘ork, N. 
t Bead me ibe free booklet ~ oh. Tull information about 
g use for home study of the Complete Accounting Course 
developed at Northwestern University. 
Name (please print) ...........sceecscceeenveeeeenes 


BEE io o00 060008 s eer iepebdrsecveveseteeenstecked 











It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


THE BUSINESS 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 





boldface type and centered—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; %4 inch: $8.00. $13.00 and $7.50 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Rates for a larger use of space furnished on 
request. Forms close 20th preceding. Published 1st of month of issue. 








Capital Raising 


Executives Wanted 


Letterhead Specialists 





PROSPECTUSES PREPARED and deals shaped 
up for registration or exemption under Federal 
Security Act. Fee Basis. JOHN MORRIS, 
Seventh Floor, 1237 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS nego- 





tiated, excellent connections. RAYMOND 
SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 





CORPORATE Organizing, Re-organizing, Re- 
financing and New Financing. BROOK- 
WORTH, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 





FINANCING arranged for meritorious business 
enterprises. All details handled quickly, legally 
and effectively. hs a R. THURSTON, 
33 West 42nd St., N. 


CAPITAL SEEKERS, with worth-while proposi- 
tions needing finance, write giving details. 
STREAMER, 125 Purdy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Incorporating Services 


CHARTERS — DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
cheapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 
meetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 














SALARIED POSITIONS | 
$2,500 to $25,000 | 

This thoroughly organized advertising | 

service of 25 years’ recognized standing 


and reputation carries on preliminary 
negotiations for positions of the caliber | 
| 
| 


indicated, through a procedure individu- 
alized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must fi- 
nance the moderate cost of his own cam- 
paign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agri 


MODERN LETTERHEADS, that increase sales 
from 50 to 500 per cent. Designs created and 
reproduced from our artists’ colored drawings. 
As individual and exclusive as Tailor-made 
clothes. They fit your business. 
LETTERHEADS, that by their distinctive, 
colorful attractiveness starve the wastebasket, 
force an interview and deliver your message. 
MONROE’S PORTFOLIO sent free to execu- 
tives, ($1.00 to others), contains specimens of 
100% letterheads, created by Monroe, for big 
business everywhere. 

Write on your letterhead to the Nation's Pioneer 
Letterhead Builders, MONROE LETTER- 
HEADS, Huntsville, Alabama. 





ent position protected. If you have actu- 
ally earned over $2,500, send only name 
and address for details. 

| R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 

201 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 
| 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
| 








EXECUTIVES—If you can qualify for positions 
earning $3,600 or more, our personal and con- 
fidential service quickly locates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASSOCIA- 
TION, 435 Vendome Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





DELAWARE CHARTERS. Fees small. Free forms. 
CHAS. G. GUYER, 301 Equitab!e Building, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 





INCORPORATE your business under liberal Dela- 
ware laws. Many advantages. No capital re- 
quired. Entire cost, $38. Free details. CORPO- 
RATION FISCAL CO., INC., Wilmington, Del. 


Branch Office Services 


NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS. For business or 
personal purposes. $2.00 monthly. 3 choice loca- 
tions: (42nd St. Times Square) (5th Ave., 
Madison Square) (Park Row-Broadway). NEW 
YORK MAIL SERVICE, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


NEED A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS? Mail 
forwarded, $2.00 month. Also personal repre- 
sentation in any capacity. Confidential, efficient. 
Established 1929. ABBOTT SERVICE, 1476 
Broadway (Times Square). 














DIFFERENT... 


Fletcher’s is a comprehensive per- 
sonnel service—helps you where you 
need help. Complete information in 
our 83 page booklet, “TO HIM 
THAT HATH—” Ask for your copy 
today. No obligation. 





William L. Fletcher, Inc. | 
8 Newbury Street, Boston 








HAVE PERMANENT NEW YORK (TIMES 
SQUARE) ADDRESS. Business or personal. 
Only $1.50 month. Mail forwarded daily. Tele- 
phone $1.00. ASSOCIATED SERVICE, 1457 
Broadway. 





ST. LOUIS mailing address is yours for $2.50 
per month. J. B. WILLS, 4952 Wise Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Collection Helps 





LUCKY SEVEN “GOLD-DIGGER” Collection 
Material markedly stimulates receipts, keeps 
“amount out” low, “Bad Debts” ditto, collec- 
tion costs likewise, customer loss negligible. 170 
Pieces. 7 Kinds. $2.00, postpaid. Samples 12c. 
KAESSMANN PUBLISHERS, Lawrence, Mass. 





Selling by Telephone 





Successful Telephone Selling 


BRAND NEW TECHNIQUE in collecting bills. 
No “system” but modern cash-impeller. Adapt- 
able to any business. Foldér free. NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS CO., Dept. S—8 South 
College Street, Akron, Ohio. 





The problem of how to make sales by telephone, 
which has been confronting business executives 
for years has at last been solved. Frank Dalton 
O'Sullivan, with the help and advice of tele- 
phone company executives, has just completed a 
practical course in Telephone Salesmanship, 
which thoroughly prepares telephone sales oper- 
ators for their work. Fifty thousand words— 
24 lessons—self-answered questions. Price, $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. De- 
scriptive circular on request. 
THE O’SULLIVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 





Advertising Novelties 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS — Desk, Wall, 
Novelty, Lowest Prices. BRINX, 91 Commerce 
Station, Minneapolis. 








Collection Letters 


MOST RESULTFUL set of collection letters ever 
written. Master technique. Executives now ob- 
taining high percentage results; eliminating 
old-time ‘‘system.”’ Adaptable to any business. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Only $2.00. Or send 
for convincing literature. SCHMINKE, 1188 
Tenth, Marion, Iowa. 








“DISTINCTION IN TYPE DESIGNED LETTER- 
HEADS”—a DeLuxe portfolio of National Prize 
Winning Letterheads designed by Tucker. 
Wonderful letterheads at money-saving prices. 
Portfolio free to executives ($1.00 to others). 
Write on letterhead. Well worth investigating. 
TUCKER PRINTING COMPANY, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 


GENUINE STEEL DIE ENGRAVED LETTER- 
HEADS that are attention-compelling. Finely 
designed ; attractively priced. Portfolio free to 
executives, ($1.00 to others). Please write on 
your business letterhead. IMPERIAL EN- 
GRAVING COMPANY, 203 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 








PORTFOLIO—24 two-color Letterhead Designs 
Special prices — Portfolio 12c — refunded on 
order. WARDEN ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Atchison, Kansas. 





Printing of All Kinds 





BETTER PRINTING for Less Money! Circulars, 
Folders, Booklets, Catalogs our specialty! 
Standardized prices free upon _ request! 
FANTUS, 525 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FACTORY FORMS. Commercial, Specialty Print- 
ing. Submit copy for estimate. WILSON, 323 
W. 17th Street, Anderson, Indiana. 





CHEER UP FOLDERS in place of business cards 
put prospects in receptive mood. Send firm 
letterhead for samples. EASTMAN FOLKS, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Printing Cuts 


PRINTING CUTS—made from your copy— 
minimum 4 square inches for $1.00. Designing— 
Illustrating—Samples Free. KENMORE ART & 
ENGRAVING CO., 986 Kenmore Blvd., Akron, 


Ohio. 











Advertising Agencies 





FREE — NEW ADVERTISERS’ Rate Guide. 
BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 





ADVERTISE: $15 reaches 6,000,000 Sunday 
Newspaper readers with 24 word ad. News- 
paper and magazine rate-cuide, free. CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 20-22 W. Jackson, 
Chicago. ° 





ADVERTISE: 24 words in 250 Newspapers $10. 
Lists Free. ADVERTISING SERVICE BU- 
REAU, 4650 Drexel, Chicago. 





Advertising Service 








Duplicators and Devices 


INCREASE BUSINESS. PRINT YOUR OWN Ad- 
vertising, Form Letters, Price Lists, Postals. 
Our “EXCELLOGRAPH” ($37.50 Hog won) 
—, eg typewritten, penned, trac 

or dra Request booklet. PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO., Dept. 9876. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





[ 70] 





SALES LETTERS, Folders, Cireulars, Advertise- 
ments and Complete Mail Campazigns planned 
and written to produce “plus” profits for YOU. 
Write for folder or send details now. RAY- 
MOND T. WALTER, Box 626, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 


AUTOMATIC LETTER Q di 
Reliable service. Free booklet PITTSBURGH. 
HOOVEN CO., 319 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Letter Specialists 


Information Service 


Business Opportunities 





IF YOU WANT CASH 


if you want Success along with the New Busi- 
ness recovery; if you want New Customers, 
New Contacts, More Sales, Fresh Inquiries, 
Faster Collections, a New Job, or anything else, 
we can help you immediately! New quick Air 
Mail service. Write today for Free Booklet, “The 
Magic That Letters Can Do!” You will be glad 
you did. Merely address: SUCCESSFUL LET- 
TERS, San Leandro, Calif. 


LETTERS that get as close to your prospect's self- 
interest as his scalp to his skull. Evidence. 
JED SCARBORO, Maplewood, N. J. 


POWERFUL SALES AND FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 
Written By Expert With 25 Years Experience. 
$10.00 Each. RODGERS, 712 Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Letters That SELL! 
15 years experience. Samples free. Write MOR- 
RISON, 725 Walnut, Philadelphia. 


Sales Promotion 
SERVICE TO BUSINESS MEN 


Does your business literature produce results? 
Results are what count! Sales letters, booklets, 
advertising of any kind, worded in simple, sales- 
getting language—planned and put together by 
word experts—will bring you increased business. 
We are familiar with the technique of modern 
publicity, as well as scientific and technical 
copy. What is your problem? Without question 
we can help you. We have served business men 
successfully since 1914. Send for free booklet, 
“KNOTS UNTIED.” 
THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 


35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Hlinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 




















ORDER PRODUCING Sales Letters. Write for in- 
formation. WALTER MESSENGER, Ballston 
Spa, N. Y. 


MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS 
Letters, Booklets, Broadsides persuasively, 
powerfully worded to sell merchandise, real 
estate, securities, services. Submit full details 
with copies of current advertising for sugges- 
tions and campaign outline. No cost, no obli- 
gation. 25 years’ experience. 

ERNEST F. GARDNER 
3706 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


GUARANTEED letters, campaigns. FRANK ARM- 
STRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 


Business Promotion 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT thre Written Sales- 
manship that CREATES buyers! Nationally- 
known Writer-Salesman, Direct-Mail Specialist, 
at your service. Dynamic booklets free; 9 cents 
postage appreciated. CHANNING CRADDOCK, 
Kuster Annex, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORIES describes over 
400 class and trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable for compiling 
your own lists. Price $1.50. THE DARTNELL 
CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 




















House Organs 


500 ey t HOUSE ORGAN $10. 1M $15, two 
om. 2 Real Sales Builder, Issued Monthly, 

our Ad on Front Cover. Get Sample. CRIER 
SERV. 1840 E. 87th St., Cleveland, O. 


Office Supplies 
PICK UP 6 SHEETS 


Write or type on the top sheet and you have 6 
copies—No Carbon Paper! That’s AUTO-COPY 
—the Self-Copying Second Sheet. Minimum in- 
troductory trial order 1/3 thousand, 844x11— 
$1.00 prepaid. Do not send for samples. 

THE STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION 
39-47 North Water Street, Rochester, New York 


Agents Wanted 


MAKE GOOD PAY supplying your friends and 
neighbors with things they need every day. 
Write for attractive proposition. ALVIN 
SHAYERS & CO., Shavers Bidg., Henegear, Ala. 

















ALL TYPES OF FACTUAL SURVEYS, data and 
research. Government departments and emer- 
gency organizations. Most questions answered 
at$1.00each. SUMMERFIELD McCARTENEY, 
age | Dumbarton Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 





Used Business Equipment 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, $35.00, MULTIGRAPHS, 
$22.50, Folders, $30.00. Typewriter, $8.50. Write 
for other bargains, PRUITT, 547 Pruitt Bidg., 
Chicago, III. 











They Are Coming Back! 


In this issue you will find classified ads 
from several old-time users of classified ad- 
vertising in System, who have not been in 
these pages for some time. As soon as I noti- 
fied these former System classified adver- 
tisers of the “wedding” of AMERICAN BusI- 
NEss and SysTeM, they quickly recognized 
the exceptional advertising “buy” now 
offered—10,000 extra quality circulation at 
no extra cost—and sent in their ads. Read 
what one of these veteran System adver- 
tisers says: 
My Dear Harry: Congratulations on 
the splendid publication your organi- 
zation has produced in the August 
issue of the newly combined AMERI- 
CAN Business and SysTeM. Having 
been a pioneer user of System classi- 
fied space . . . starting in that publi- 
cation some 30 years ago and con- 
tinuing with only a few lapses during 
all the intervening years, I am, of 
course, very keenly interested in the 
fortunes of that grand old business 
magazine, System, and I am glad to 
see its destinies now being guided 
by the able hands of the Dartnell 
organization with your own good self 
still at the helm of the classified ad- 
vertising section. This August issue 
is a most creditable contribution to 
contemporary business literature and 
the publication is undoubtedly due for 
substantial growth both as to circu- 
lation and advertising patronage. My 
use of classified space in System 
magazine to bring my service in the 
planning and writing of direct-mail 
sales promotion programs to the at- 
tention of American business’ men, 
has always been most generously pro- 
ductive. I have contacted some of my 
most substantial clients through these 
little messages in your classified sec- 
tion and I hope to continue the use 
of space in the new combined publi- 
cation for as many years as I con- 
tinue active in this line of specialized 
service. With kind regards and all 
good wishes, Sincerely, (signed) 
Ernest F. GARDNER, 3706 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Note that Mr. Gardner's results have “al- 
ways been most generously productive’ and 
that he has contacted some of his most 
substantial clients through this classified 
section. If you have any service or product 
needed by the most progressive and success- 
ful business organizations and individuals 
of America, send your ad in for the very 
next issue, NOW! 


Harry K. GoopaALu 
Classified Advertising Manager 
AMERICAN BUSINESS and SYSTEM 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


BIG MONEY in Mail Order Business. Small start 
grows big because 3c stamp does salesman’s 
work. 200 sales by mail can be made to 1 by 
foot. Anyone, anywhere can learn and earn. 
quickly. $50 to $500 monthly possible in spare 
time. Big 20-lesson Course “Successful Sell- 
ing by Mail” teaches secrets. Written by 
owner $1,500,000 business. Write for FREE 
book, PROSPERITY INSTITUTE, 691 East 
219 St., New York City. 


MAKE BIG MONEY, BECOME INDEPENDENT 
in a business all your own. Our System specialty 
manufacturing offers you this opportunity. 
Free book explains everything. NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 1959 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 107 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly in home or office business 
of your own. ELITE PUBLISHERS, 214 Grand 
St., New York. 





CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish formulas 
and trade secrets. All lines. Lists free. W. L. 
CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gordon Ave., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 





“SCHEME MAGAZINE,” Alliance, Ohio, prints 
schemes, ideas, business starters, formulas; 
winners—$10,000 to $50,000 reported. 37th year ; 
apne Sas now. Six months’ special, only 
30 cents. 





MAIL ORDER BUSINESS is your opportunity. 
Many began small; now earn thousands yearly. 
No personal contacts. Boundless opportunities. 
Have had over 30 years’ experience; will help 
you succeed. Send 25c for two valuable booklets. 
H. BRENISER, 257 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 





WHERE TO BUY AT WHOLESALE 500,000 ar- 
ticles. Free Directory and other valuable in- 
formation. MAYWOOD tT. Publishers, 925 
Broadway, New York. 





BECOME OPERATOR USED COURSES—We fur- 
nish complete system, low price, guarantee 
satisfaction, success. Tremendous profits. Mar- 
velous opportunity, engage in life-time business. 
WILMUNK, 313-A, Watertown, N. Y 


MAIL ORDER DEALER'S Annual Year Book, 
back number’ 10c. FRED HETTICK, Secy., 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 














FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING MANY 

MONEY-MAKING PLANS, FORMULAS, 

— E. BELFORT, 4042 N. Keeler Ave., 
icago. 





“TURN IDEAS INTO CASH.” Free details. 
Mart’nez-AB, San Bernardino, Calif. 





BECOME EXPERT COLLECTION MANAGER. 
Easily Learned. Stamp brings booklet. MATZ 
UNIQUE SERVICE, Reading, Pa. 





SELL BY MAIL. Make Thousands of Dollars. 
Home. Spare time. MAIL ORDER INSTITUTE, 
669-M Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOW TO PAY YOUR DEBTS and HAVE 
MONEY. This new handy volume offers real aid 
to the debt ridden. A practical plan endorsed 
by thinking men. 25¢ postpaid. G. H. KIM- 
BALL, 445 S. Kenilworth Ave., E'mhurst, II. 


HUNDREDS OF MONEY MAKING IDEAS, oppor- 
tunities, unusual tips for spare, full time. Home, 
office, outdoors. Investirate. Free circulars. 
HERMAN, 451S Ave., Massi!lon, Ohio. 











Compore SALES ADVERTISING LETTERS to sell 
for $5.00 apiece and un! Convincine particu- 
I-rs for stamp. BITSINESS sy SERV- 
ICE, Dept. 21, 15 Wi'liam St., N. 











Typing Services 


EXPERIENCED Typing services. Write RUSSELL 
A. WHALEY, Fort Payne, Alabama. 





LEARN MARBLEIZING; and Flexible mold mak- 
ing, Superior to anything ever offered. Send 3c 
for rubber composition mold. Marbleized cast, 
assorted samples. COWELL INSTITUTE, 
Grayling, Mich. : 





Educational 


LEARN FAST and correct ring. Latest meth- 
ods. FREDERICK A. SMITH, 2410 Smalley 
Court, Chicago. 





THERE'S Big Money in the Collection Business. 
Easily, quickly learned. Write, COLE ASSO- 
CIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. Booklet Free. 
Goodall Agency; Box 1592B, San Francisco. 








BECOME A CHARTERED MASTER BOOK- 
KEEPER, Business Executive, or Accountancy 
Expert, by examination, credit evaluation, or 
home study. Tuition $3.00 monthly. Write, IN- 
STITUTE OF BUSINESS STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS, Box 1055, Sacramento, Calif. 
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DARTNELL “POP-UP” FOLDERS will get in 

those stubborn dollars without hard feelings. 

Ten varieties for accwunts of various ages. Also 

collection stickers. Send for FREE samples. 

a DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland Ave., 
hicago. 


(Continued on next page) 








THE BUSINESS MARKET PLACE 








Salesmen Wanted 


Wanted 





EXPERIENCED, HIGH CLASSED ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTY SALESMEN can double their in- 
come by selling SPOTSWOOD’S LINE. Write 
today—give experience and references. SPOTS- 
WOOD SPECIALTY CO., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


SELL FROST-A-COAT wholesale, retail. Makes 
beautiful frost designs on glass doors, windows, 
light bulbs. Free particulars, Dept. 2. KEEN- 
RICK CO., 710 W. Jackson, Chicago. 


SALESMAN, $5,000 Class. Guaranteed. Renewals. 
Overwriting. Training, Im-anu-el, S.-Whitley, 
Indiana. 








WANTED. Exclusive manufacturing and selling 
rights, small patented office and factory special- 
ties of proven merit. Long established company 
with complete facilities. Box 1101, care 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Signature Expert 


WRITE a better sig e. Yours i twelve 
different styles; personal letter of advice, in- 
structions, 50c. MEUB, Expert Penman, Box 
194, Pasadena, Calif. 














WELL-KNOWN Chicago publishing house has 
openings for ten salesmen in exclusive terri- 
tories to introduce a group of new business 
services. Prefer men who have had experience 
selling intangibles to manufacturers, banks, 
newspapers and department stores. Straight 
commission, but compensation plan provides 
for full commissions on established business 
which assures income from start. An excellent 
opportunity for a good salesman who is not 
afraid of work, to build up a permanent and 
profitable business. Earning possibilities up 
to $7,500 the first year. In writing, give previ- 
ous sales experience, age, territory preferences 
and state whether or not you have a car. SALES 
MANAGER, Box 1102, AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


IF YOU Need High-Class Salesmen to sell your 
goods or services, a classified ad here in the 




















Rubber Stamps 





RUBBER STAMPS. Knob Handle. 15 cent line. 
DE LUXE STAMPS, Auburn, Neb. 


RUBBER STAMPS MADE TO ORDER 25c per 
line. ESKEW STAMP WORKS, Portsmouth, O. 


Instruction Courses 


USED Correspondence Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4,000 
bargains. (Courses Bought) LEE MOUN- 
TAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 


USED I. C. S. COURSES, one-sixth price. Easy 
payments. Write RUSSELL WHALEY, Fort 
Payne, Ala. 





























Business Tips 


PROBABLY the most comprehensive 
showing of labels for every conceivable 
purpose ever gathered together in one 
volume is contained in the new 48-page 
catalog of the Ever Ready Label Corpo- 
ration. The book, handsomely printed in 
three colors by gravure, shows literally 
thousands of different labels, and is valu- 
able from the standpoint of giving a 
liberal education in label design as well 
as from the standpoint of illustrating all 
the practical uses to which labels may 
be put. To obtain a copy, write Sidney 
Hollaender, president of the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation, at 141 East 25th 
Street, New York City. 


THE subject of labels calls to mind the 
growing popularity of poster stamps 
both among advertisers and among collec- 
tors. Poster stamps not only serve many 
specific business purposes, such as col- 








next issue should bring you inquiries from the | = — — — ——— —————-—-——--— ~ 2 . S 
highest type of salesmen. Try it. The cost is | Order Form for Classified Ad | lecting accounts, promoting special sales 
line for display classified or for ads with | | Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M. | | Gtives and reminding people of special 
a white space border on all sides. Send your | AMERICAN BUSINESS | dates and events, but they also have con- 
SOODALL.” AMERIOAN USING ten | 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago ! siderable good-will advertising value as 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. | — — a poorer ee - | Poa: ee ~ agent mid Log oe 
issue. enclose 1 abou e use 0 
. Wanted—To Buy |  $......_-Which is at the rate of 20¢ a word. | business, get in touch on the elle 
COMPANY, —— TIME CLOCK | Please send me a complete checking copy. | Poster Stamp Society at 64 East Lake 
7 | Name l Street, Chicago, and ask for the interest- 
Miscellaneous l | | ing new booklet called “Story of the 
SWAPPER'S Friend, RS, Seline, Michigan. In- , Aten Poster Stamp.” Leon H. Lewis is the 
year, sample 100. ee ee ss |- City State | man to address. 
! ! 
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FROM FURNACES I 
10 CANNED GOODS- 





FROM CANDY BARS T 


TYPEWRITERS: 
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A HUNDRED DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF PRODUCTS 
HAVE BEEN PROFITABLY 
ADVERTISED AND MERCHAN- 
DISED IN CHICAGO THROUGH 


CHICAGO ELEVATED 


509 So. 


“Comme 








A FEW TYPES OF OUR 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS: 


@ Pencils @ A dozen drug items @ Several 
automobiles @ A furnace stoker @ Bus 
lines and railroads @ Building mate- 
rials @ Typewriters and office equipment 


1 Y 
FRANKLIN STREET 


VERTISING COMPANY 


* 
cn 
@ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CAR CARDS AND POSTERS COV 


ERING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 








Suburban - 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN R. R. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R. R. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC R. R. 


CHICAGO RAPID 
© ‘TRANSIT LINES 


Suburban 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 











THE MARKET 


Metropolitan Chicago, 


Posters or 16-inch x 24-inch 
car cards on the Elevated 


MERCHANDISING 


Our permanent staff of ten experi- 
enced salesmen covers retail out- 








shopping center for 
5,000,000 people —the 
second largest market in 
the United States 


and Suburban trains—reach- 
ing a daily circulation of 
1,300,000 at a cost of 18,000 
for $1.00 


lets, broadening distribution and 
placing dealer helps. Each year . 
these men turn over to our ad- 
vertisers more than 100,000 
actual orders. 
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As you look at your community, are you disturbed by the thought that you may be 
carrying more than your share of the burden? Then you'll take a personal interest in the 
method that lightens the load on the individual while greatly increasing total revenues. 


@ Is your city or town, your county or 
state, half starved for money to provide 
adequate police and fire protection? 

Is it denied the means to improve its 
schools and playgrounds, its streets, parks 
and highways? 

And is it suffering these hardships to no 
small extent because its officials have not 
been provided with speedy mechanical 
facilities for accurately recording the 
essential data... and for promptly billing 
and vigorously collecting money due? 

Don’t think because you pay your taxes 
in full and on time that a multitude of 
needless errors and delinquencies are of 
littie or no concern to you. 

The less others pay, the more you 
have to pay! 

Any system, therefore, which will mini- 
mize errors, lower collection costs, bring 
in more money and bring it in more 
quickly is of vital importance to everyone 
who contributes to the cost of government. 
Such a system is the Addressograph Tax 
Accounting Method... a proved suc- 
cess in hundreds of communities. 


How Newark Set an All-Time Record 
in Tax Collections 


Consider the City of Newark, as one of the 
brilliant examples of what the Addresso- 
graph Method can do to help replenish 
treasuries and lighten the burden on the 
individual. 


“In 1934” . . . we quote from the New 
York Times ... ‘‘Newark collected 
$31,711,000 in taxes, the largest amount 
ever collected in a single year in that city. 


Collections of $10,772,232 in delinquent 
taxes also set a new record.”’ 


“The methods employed in getting the 
money should be interesting to every tax 
official . . . every taxpayer. A published 
Newark report says: ‘“Time-consuming rou- 
tine tasks of endlessly copying and compar- 
ing longhand records have been eliminated. 
More compact, more legible records than 
were possible formerly, are now written 
much more speedily and with far greater 
accuracy « « * Bills are now computed, 
printed and accurately balanced by machine 
*« « « Employees have been assigned to the 
more important jobs of improving assess- 
ment methods and carrying on a continu- 
ous billing and tax collection campaign.”’ 


Where the old method required the copy- 
ing, checking and balancing of 495,000 
separate items by hand... plus filling in 
165,000 bills . . . the modernized Addresso- 
graph method completely and accurately 
lists property descriptions and names and 
addresses from fire-proof, error-proof rec- 
ords, at the rate of 1600 an hour. The billing 
is done on an automatic Addressograph at 
the rate of 2500 per hour. 


Prompt, accurate and frequent billing of 
both current and delinquent taxes . . . plus 
a series of individualized collection letters 
produced on Dupligraph machines. . . were 
largely responsible for materially improving 
collections and the city’s credit. 


How You Can Help Lighten Taxes 


Does it mean something to you to live ina 
community that honors its obligations 
promptly . . . pays its teachers, policemen, 
firemen, on time and in full . . . saves every 
possible dollar in the assessing and collect- 
ing of taxes and thus makes available more 
money for essential services? 


Thousands of public officials are sin- 
cerely striving toward these very goals. 
And you can perform a real service by 
bringing this message to the attention of 
those officials in your community who have 
the power to act in your behalf. 


Suggest to them that they find out how 
the Addressograph method is saving money 
not only for the taxpayers of Newark, but 
for those of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, and many smaller towns and 
counties as well as large cities... how it 
iseverywhere giving the taxpayer more 
for his money! 

All this information may be readily ob- 
tained from the nearest Addressograph rep- 
resentative. Consult principal city tele- 
phonebooks, or write us for convincing facts. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


Just as Addressograph saves money for taxpayers, so it speeds 
up work and saves money for businesses of every kind and size. 


»Addressograph x<s 











